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' ' T]>K HAS THE ]VEW TECHNOLOGIES. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 

Super VHS and DAT are the newest 
stars in video and audio tape 
recording. But these new tech¬ 
nologies require a new generation 
of hardware and tapes. 


And that inevitably brings up new 
questions from your customers. 
That's where TDK can help. When it 
comes to state-of-the-art recording 
technology, we have the answers. 


Q 


!• WHAT IS DAT? 

DAT, short for Digital Audio Tape, is one of the most 
significant achievements in recent magnetic recording 
• history, representing the collective engineering of the 
worlds leading audio hardware and tape manufacturers. 

In a sophisticated ultra-compact cassette (about half 
' ;e of the analog audio cassette) DAT provides up 
irs (4 hours in EP mode) of uninterrupted digi- 
rding with specs that equal the performance 
^'■‘• "s of professional studio digital recorders. 

!• DOI THE DAT SYSTEM MEAN I'M LIMITED TO 
RECORDING DIGITAL SOURCES? 

Not at all. There is a significant improvement in sound 
t reproduction when recording from your analog library 
of LPs and tapes. However, DAT’s sophisticated record- 
’ ig technology will be fully realized when using 
iday’s highest quality digital sources. 


[•HOW GOOD IS DAT? 


A You’ll have to hear DAT to believe how good the sound 
can be. The quality is comparable to Compact Discs. 

• Frequency response is flat from 2 to 22, OOOHz. Dy¬ 
namic range is an incredible 96dB over the entire audio 
band. Hiss and modulation noise, wow and flutter, 
and distortion are essentially nonexistent. That means 
whatever you record suffers virtually no degradation in 
signal quality when played back. In addition, its unique 
transport system allows extremely fast track-to-track 
scanning and rewind time. 


Q» HOW CAN DAT DO IT ALL IN SUCH A SMALL 
. PACKAGE? 

/\ Achieving the required recording density of 3 million 
Xx» bits per .second using a tape only 3.81mm wide is no 
easy feat. The tape is withdrawn from the cassette 
housing and threaded around a rotating head drum—a 
technique similar to that used in VCRs. Typical DAT 
mechanisms use a 30mm diameter drum rotating at 
2,000 RP4M with the tape contacting a quarter of its 
circumference. The tracks laid down by the rotating 
heads are narrower than the width of a human hair! 


C|» WHAT HAPPENS IF A TAPE DROPOUT OCCURS? 


A. 


In addition to extremely tight cassette and deck 
mechanism tolerances, DAT relies on a highly sophisti¬ 
cated error correction system. Most data losses which 
might be encountered are reconstructed by the built-in 
hardware circuitry. 


Q« DOES THIS MEAN I DON'T HAVE TO WORRY 

A ABOUT THE QUALITY OF TAPE I USE? 

To the contrary. As with anj' other recording system— 

• audio, video, or data—using inferior magnetic media is 
just asking for trouble. For over a decade, TDK has 
pioneereefthe development of metal particle technol¬ 
ogy, Super Finavinx, which has become an lEC standard 
for Type IV audio cassettes. In addition, TDK’s experi¬ 
ence with precision cassette mechanisms and shell 
construction helped accelerate the development of the 
DAT system. So, instead of depending on your DAT 
hardware’s correction circuitry, you can count on 
the dependability and reliability of TDK’s DAT 
cassettes. 



^TDK« 
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• WHAT IS SUPER VHS? 

Super VliS, or S-VHS tor sluirt, is thHatest deration 
^ of VHS. Wiih 425 lines ot horizontal resolution (nearH' 
double the 240-linc capability of standard VHS) it 
delivers dramatic improvements in cdor and clarity. 

V IS SUPER VHS COMPATIBLE WITH 
STANDARD VHS? 

Yes and no. Because Super VHS uses a higher frequency 
band to record the video signals, Super VHS recordings 
made on the new VCRs cannot be played on conven¬ 
tional VHS VCRs. Convention,!! VHS tapes, however, 
can be recorded, played, and freely interchanged be¬ 
tween Super VHS and conventional VHS equipment. 


A. 


» WHAT DO I NEED TO ENJOY THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF SUPER VHS? 

Youll need a Supe 
monitor pi 

connector, and, for live tapin 
You’ll, of course, also need a 
cassettes. 


need a Super VHS VCR, a high-quality video 
ir preferably equipped wnth an S-Video (or Y/C) 

' ' g, a Super VHS camcorder, 

supply of Super VHS 


if • CAN I GET THE SAME RESULTS WITH MY 
CONVENTIONAL TV? 

, You can use Super VHS VCRs with conventional I’Vs 
and camcorders that don’t have S-Video connectors, but 
the resolution will be limited to the specifications of the 
^ TV or camcorder. 


^TDK 



f• WHAT IS S-VIDEO, AND WHY IS IT 
IMPORTANT? 

. • S -Video is one of the ways Super VHS achieves its 
superior performance. S-Video cables and connectors 
separate the luminance and chrominance components 
of the video signal, which are normally combined in 
conventional video connections. This eliminates inter¬ 
ference (noise) and provides cleaner, truer color pictures 


rerence (noise) and provide; 
and greater audio hdelity. 


• WILL I NOTICE A DIFFERENCE IN PICTURE 
QUALITY WHEN I USE SUPER VHS TO TAPE 
BROADCASTS? 

Yes. The incoming TV broadcast signal is higher in 
horizontal resolution (336 lines) than conventional VHS 
recording. The difference you see will, of course, de¬ 
pend on the resolution ability of your television set or 
monitor. You’ll see the greatest improvement when 
taping “live” with a Super VHS camera or camcorder 
because this equipment takes full advantage of Super 
VHS’s 425-line resolution capability. 

• WHY DO I HAVE TO USE SUPER VHS CASSETTES 
IN ORDER TO MAKE SUPER VHS RECORDINGS? 

Super VHS video tape must meet short w.!velength 
recording requirements: high output, high frequency 
lysponse, and an extremely smooth tape surface, just to 
name a fewt TDK Super VHS XP, available in VHS and 
VHS-C.^imats, utilizes an ultra-fine Super Avilyn 
formulation possessing all the magnetic and physical 
properties needed for high-quality Super VHS record¬ 
ing. For professional-quality performance, reliability, 
and durwility, you neetl look no further than 
TDK XP. 


THE ART OF PERFORMANCE 


■e information about these products, call !-800-TDK-TAPE 
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Available this May 
on videocassette. 
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Now you 
too can have 
it all! 


BABY BOOM. Diane Keaton’s 
hilarious comedy about a fast- 
ick career woman who 
discovers that having it all 
is a lot more than she 
bargained for! 

BABY BOOM has every¬ 
thing from Manhattan silk to Ver¬ 
mont flannel. Corporate warfare to 
country survival. Hailing taxis to 
failing jeeps. Urbane Diane Keaton 
to rustic Sam Shepard. 

Film audiences and critics 
agree BABY BOOM is one movie 
that has it all. 

“★★★★” 

-REX REED, AT THE MOVIES 

“TWo thumbs up.” 

-SISKEL & EBERT 


D ARTISTS PRESENTS 
’ D^E K^TON In . 

A NANCY MEYERSADHARLK'SHYER PRODUCTKDN “BABY BOOM" “ “ 

HAROLD RAMS ■ SAM WANAMAKER and SAM SHERARO as JEFF COOPER 
MUSIC BY BILL CONTI ■ Dirator o» Photography WILLIAM A, FRAKER, A.S.C, 
Written by NANCY MEYERS &CHARLES-SHYER 
Sol Produced by NANCY MEYERS Directed by CHARLES SHYER iMCtMVtf 








Shoot to Thrill 


Suddenly, I have a whole new appreciation for the camcorder. 
I’ve always enjoyed shooting movies and trying out the latest 
models, but just recently owning a camcorder became a vital 
necessity for me. In fact, I can pinpoint the date: December 21, 
1987, the day my son Benjamin was born. Like millions of new 
parents. I’m determined not to let a single milestone in his life pass 
without catching it on tape. Of course, a 20-minute scene of Benjy 
in his crib might not rank with Gone with the Wind, but for my 
family—especially his grandparents—it’s pure magic. 

That’s what’s great about home movies: They don’t have to be 
brilliant, they just have to be yours. When I was a kid, my dad 
brought along an 8mm moviecamera on every vacation, and we did 
the same stupid things all kids do when someone points a camera 
at them: clown around and wave. Watching those silly movies is 
still one of my best memories of childhood. But home movies don’t 
have to be klutzy to work. In ‘ ‘Tips from the Big Chair, ’ ’ on page 
26, Glenn Kenny unveils practical shooting techniques from some 
of today’s top movie directors. While following the tips of direc¬ 
tors like Albert Brooks and Susan Seidelman may not make your 
movies look like big-budget Hollywood productions, at least they’ll 
look better than my dad’s. 

The Electronic Industries Association tells us that about 
1.6 million people bought camcorders in the US last year, and we 
expect that close to 2 million will be sold this year. Unfortunately, 
while camcorder features and performance have made real strides, 
format contusion afflicts the camcorder market now more than ever. 
Camcorder buyers face a total of six different—and often 
incompatible—formats to choose from. And those who already own 
camcorders may wonder whether the format they now have will 
still be around when they want to play back their tapes at some time 
in the future. Whether you’re confused, nervous or just curious, 
Greg Fagan leads the way through the camcorder maze in his com¬ 
parative survey, “The Format Wars,’’ on page 21. 
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Introducing the Visionary New CID-1010 
LaserVision Discs, Compact Discs, Plus 5-inch CD Videos 


It’s the first invention on earth capable of 
playing each and every audio and video laser 
format: compact discs, 5-inch CD Videos, 
8-inch and 12-inch LaserVision ” 
discs. Which means the CLD- 
1010 is not only the most 
versatile sight and sound 
machine available today, it is 
also the finest. 

Slip in a compact disc 
and hear crisp, clear, digital 
sound. Or, put in a music 
video disc, or even one of the 
new CD Videos, and enjoy 



(!,{) PIONEER 


your favorite artist’s video performances. Or 
better yet, insert a LaserVision disc (over 
2,000 titles available), and experience a 
picture 60% sharper than any 
VHS-HQ. Of course, the CLD- 
1010 is capable of playing 
today’s breathtaking digital 
soundtracks. 

Pioneer’s new CLD-1010. 
For sheer entertainment, it 
not only does it all, it does 
it better. 

For more information, 
call 1-800-421-1404. 


Catch The Spirit Of A True pioneer. 

©1987 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inc., Long Beach, CA 







Beta Boosters 
Have Their Say 



Dirty Dancing’s Cynthia Rhodes, Jennifer Grey, Patrick Swayze: a writer’s misstep? 


BETA BASHERS BEWARE 

In the “Letters” section of the March 
issue of VR, E.G. Wilson boasts about the 
emergence of VHS owners as “the clear 
winners” in what he/she terms “this silly 
debate.” Unfortunately for the seven to 
20 million (depending on the source you 
read) Beta owners in the US, the fate of the 
format is anything but a “silly debate.” 

The truth is that the average buyer wants 
an inexpensive, reliable machine on which 
to play readily available rental movies and 
occasionally record a program. Popularity 
and the advent of Super VHS have nothing 
to do with VHS.’s “victory,” and anyone 
who thinks otherwise had best think twice. 

R.P. Fitzgerald 
Havertown, PA 

I took it as a personal slap in the face that 
Video Review-~a so-called “unbiased” 
publication—would even consider printing 
E.G. Wilson’s letter. By printing it, you ap¬ 
parently feel that all Beta owners are “soft 
in the head.” So what else is new? You 
never have had much use for Beta. 

Robby Ray Rakestraw 
Willow Springs, MO 

• We’ve said it before, we ’ll say it again; we 
don't take sides. But as for VR not having 
“much use for Beta, ” we beg to differ. 
Perhaps you missed the Special Report on 
ED Beta in our February ’88 issue or our 
world exclusive lab test of the newest Beta 
incarnation in April. —Ed. 

E.G. Wilson’s statement that VHS owners 
have emerged as the clear winners may be 
true—for the moment. It will take time, but 


with read-write laser discs and HDTV on the 
horizon, VHS will eventually end up as one 
big addition to the techno scrapheap. Those 
snickering at the decline and fall of Beta 
might as well laugh while they can, because 
no format is forever, including King VHS. 

Chris A. Hussey 
Columbus, OH 

No reason exists for Beta owners to ad¬ 
mit they’ve chosen the wrong format, 
especially when the problem actually lies 
with the uneducated consumer who failed to 
choose the right one. 

So yes, E.G. Wilson, it would appear that 
VHS is the winner and the consumer the 
loser, but not even the crystal-clear image 
quality of a Beta deck could show me the 
value of your prize. 

Skip M. Plonka 
Westmont, IL 

'JAP' NO JOKE 

I was most disturbed by Jim Barber’s 
reviewofDr/TyDanring (Feb. ’88 KR). My 
concern is not with the movie or the 
substance of the review; 1 found the author’s 
use of the derogatory term “JAP” (an 
acronym for “Jewish American Princess”) 
to be extremely offensive to Jews in general 


Selected correspondence addressed to 
Video Review, 902 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10010, is printed in the ‘ ‘Let¬ 
ters’’ section, space permitting. VR 
reserves the right to edit and condense 
selections for publication. Sorry, no per¬ 
sonal replies. 


and to Jewish women in particular. 

I must say, in all fairness, that I believe 
Mr. Farber probably used this term naive¬ 
ly, without ftjlly understanding its implica¬ 
tions. Regardless, that does not alter the fact 
that it helps to perpetuate an ugly and 
dangerous stereotype that has no place in a 
responsible publication. 

R. Curtis 
Fayetteville, NY 

F/X AFFECTS 

Really enjoyed the article “F/X” on 
special effects for home movies (Feb. ’88 
VR). Please do more on this subject. I’m not 
pleased with most lettering I’ve seen from 
the average title generator. How about an ar¬ 
ticle on title generators and computer soft¬ 
ware for titling? 

John Parker 
East Ridge, TN 

• Hold on, it’s coming. —Ed. 

The article “F/X” by Glenn Kenny was 
just what I needed, though I am still conftised 
by all the available black boxes. I’d like to 
add editing, wipes and fades and audio mix¬ 
ing to the basic titling I already have. Please 
recommend some equipment for my needs 
within a moderate budget. 

E.G. Smith 
Nashville, TN 

• While we cannot recommend products per 

se, there are a couple of processors that’ll 
give you what you ’re looking for in one 
package. Sansui 's A V-99 ($650) and Sony’s 
XV-C700 (about $700) both have all the 
features you mention and provide enough 
options to get your creative juices flowing. 
For a more complete listing of recent addi¬ 
tions to the processor field, see our April ’88 
Buyer’s Guide Update. —Ed. 

FOX HUNT 

What’s the story on the picture of Saman¬ 
tha Fox on page 58 of the Feb. ’88 issue (in 
the “Equipment Previews” section)? Is it 
good news? Is there a home video featuring 
the lady coming soon on this side of the 
pond? (I believe there’s one on the other 
side.) Or is it just a small tribute to her from 
whoever puts those pictures on the TV 
screens? 

Robert Stockman 
St. Petersburg, FL 

• Just a tribute. —Ed. 
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They told her he was 
a runaway. But a 
mother knows 


when her son isn’t 
just another 
missing kid. 



Ellen Burstyn in "Into Thin Air” Based on a true story 

Starring Robert J. Prosky Sam Robards Nicholas Pryor John Dennis Johnston Patricia Smity and Tate Donovan 
Special guest star Caroline McWilliams Written by George Rubino Directed by Roger Young 
Produced by Joseph Stern and Major H. Productions Executive Producers Ron Howard Tony Ganz and Irv Wilson 


Oscar and Tony-Award winner ELLEN BURSTYN (“The Exor¬ 
cist”, “Alice Doesn’t Live Here Anymore”), stars in this chilling 
story, as the Canadian mother of a college student who vani¬ 
shes mysteriously while driving back to school in the states. 
Desperate to find her son, Burstyn reports his strange disap¬ 
pearance to the police, only to be told they can do nothing for 
thirty days, until he is officially listed as missing. Stone-walled 
by the FBI and other authorities, her faith and determination 
won’t let her give up the search for the truth. 


Brian’s van finally turns up in Portland, Maine, with Texas 
license plates. A man with a questionable criminal record Is 
found in possession of the van and becomes a suspect, when 
arrested on another charge. When interrogated, the man 
claims the van was given to him and that he’s never seen Brian. 
Incredulous at the man’s story and outraged at the failure of the 
legal system to track her son, Burstyn enlists the help of a 
private detective (ROBERT PROSKY of “Hill Street Blues”). Their 
tenacious pursuit of clues uncovers the grim details of Brian’s 
fate, leading to a shocking climax. 


Catalog # 1005 
Color/1985/97 minutes 
Available on VHS and BETA 



AVAILABLE MAY 25 


Suggested list price $79.95 t 
(SlightI) ■ ■ ' 









BAD TAPE BLUES 

I read with great interest and concern the 
article “Caution: This Tape May Be Hazard¬ 
ous to Your VCR” by David Hajdu (March 
’88 TR). I always rent movies from my local 
video store and, lucidly, I haven’t had any of 
the problems described in the story. I try to 
rent a movie as soon as the store gets it in; that 
way I’m sure of getting a clean, clear copy. 

Doug Houghton 
San Diego, CA 

Your article on bad videotapes was an 
eye-opener. 

I rented a copy of Roxanne from a local 
video store for $2.66. The only thing I saw on 
the tape was the FBI warning. My VCR had 


been trashed—no more audio or video. When 
I returned the tape and explained what had 
happened, I was not charg^ for the rental of 
the tape, but it cost me $58.65 to have the 
VCR repaired. 

I think one solution to the problem is to have 
two VCRs—one for rental tapes only, the 
other for tapes you make or buy. 

Howard H. Hipkinds 
Walnut Creek, CA 

Thank you for the hazardous-tape article. 
I found it very informative, and I’m sure it will 
help a lot of people. I would like to add a cou¬ 
ple of other points that could be of service. 

1) Tapes should have the VHS or Beta 
logo embossed on the casing. If you don’t 


see the logo, avoid that cassette. 

2) If the movie label is typed, handwritten 
or not properly affixed, it’s most likely an 
illegal copy. 

Jesus Lopez 
Miami, FL 


CORRECTION 

In last month’s Lab Measurements 
chart for Sony’s EDV-9000 ED Beta 
VCR, the numbers for Hi-Fi channel 
separation were erroneously listed as 
percentages. The listing should have 
read: 73.2/76.1 dB and 83.5/76.5 dB. 

















*<BARNEY MILLEIVS” STEVE LANDESBERG 
HITS ALL THE RIGHT 
NOTES IN... 



1988 / COLOR / 90 MINUTES 








sESS^ 


Screenp'a^ced 


Eddie Layton is one cool cat, far 
out...and an out-of-work big 
city musician! His break 
finally comes when he lands 
a gig at the helm of the 
Olstead High marching band— 
a hopeless group whose 
only talent is destroying 
bandleaders! Can he turn 
this sour noted troop 
into a first class combo? 
Or will his dreams of 
glory be trampled by 
marching maniacs? It’s 
witty, wild, “off key’,’ 
hilarious fun for all! 


MARCHING INTO VIDEO STORES IN JUNE 


) 


Rich Kids, Poor Kids 
And the '75 Worid Series 


LOVELY WAR 

I have searched both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic for the 1969 British movie Oh! What 
a Lovely War, but nobody can locate it. 
Can you advise me on where to find it? 

Horst N. Bertram 
Lebanon, PA 
Sorry, our sources indicate that this 
Richard Attenborough (Gandhi, Cry Free¬ 
dom) directorial debut is not available on 
video. It has, however, popped up on cable 
in the recent past, so check listings—perhaps 
it’ll turn up again sometime soon. 


$59.98 (plus $3 shipping and handling) to In- 
ovision, 60 Long Ridge Rd., Stamford, CT 
06907. Specify VHS or Beta and allow three 
weeks for delivery. 

PIXOTE 

Can you help me find the Brazilian 
movie Pixote, about abandoned children 
who turn to crime for survival? 

Reginald Landers 
Detroit, MI 

Hector Babenco (Kiss of the Spider 
Woman, Ironweed) directed this 1981 



Opulence and opposition in Attenborough’s Oh! What a Lovely War. 


PORTNOY'S COMPLAINT 

I’ve been trying for many years to 
locate a funny, f^unny movie that Richard 
Benjamin starred in. It’s called Portnoy’s 
Complaint. 

D. Ricci 
Anaheim, CA 
The 1972 adaptation of Philip Roth’s 
bestseller, directed by noted screenwriter 
Ernest Lehman (North by Northwest, The 
Sound of Music), is out on tape from Warner 
Home Video. If your local store can’t help 
you obtain it, contact Commtron (Warner’s 
distributor in your area) at 3211 W. MacAr- 
thur, Santa Ana, CA 92074, or call (714) 
751-9011. 

CREATURE 

Is Creature from Black Lake available 
on video? 

Warren Thompson 
Redwood City, CA 
It sure is. This 1976 Bigfoot adventure, 
starring the always amusing Jack Elam, is 
available on videocassette from Lightning 
Video. You can order it by mail by sending 


drama, which was originally available from 
RCA/Columbia Pictures Home Video but 
has since been discontinued. Facets 
Multimedia Inc. rents (but does not sell) the 
tape by mail; to find out about its rental 
policy, call (800) 331-6197. 

RICH KIDS 

I have been looking for a 1979 movie 
called Rich Kids on either videocassette or 
disc. Can you locate it for me? 

Thomas M. Olevano 
Vestal, NY 

According to an MGM/UA Home Video 
spokesperson, this Robert Altman-produced 
comedy-drama is no longer available on 


As a service to our readers, Video 
Review will help track down ‘ 'lost 
or hard-to-find tapes or discs. Send re¬ 
quests to Video Review, Video 
Hunter, 902 Broadway, New York, NY 
10010. VR reserves the right to edit 
and condense selections for publica¬ 
tion. Sorry, no personal replies. 


home video. However, the people at New 
York City’s New Video say they have some 
copies. To order by phone, give them a call 
at (212) 475-7400. 



Pixote punks promote peril. 


1975 WORLD SERIES 

I have been looking everywhere for a 
highlights video of the 1975 World Series 
between the Reds and the Red Sox. Could 
vou please help me? 

Will Blount 
Livingston, AL 

Well, slugger, for a free catalog of video 
highlights of all the championship games of 
the past 45 years, write to Major League 
Baseball Productions’ Home Video Library, 
1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
NY 1{X)36. The catalog includes postpaid 
prices and ordering information. 


JACQUES COUSTEAU 

I know that Jacques Cousteau has made 
many underwater programs that have 
been released on video, but I’m looking 
for the series known as The Undersea 
World of Jacques Cousteau. Is that series 
available on home video, and if so, where 
can I find it? 

Gregory S. Rose 
Negaunee, MI 
Pacific Arts Video distributes 10 episodes 
of the series: “The Desert Whales,” “The 
Dragons of Galapagos,” “The Flight of 
Penguins,” “The Forgotten Mermaids,” 
“Octopus, Octopus,” “The Singing 
Whale,” “The Smile of the Walrus,” “A 
Sound of Dolphins,” “The Unsinkable Sea 
Otter’ ’ and ‘ ‘Whales. ” All of these 60-min¬ 
ute shows are narrated by Rod Serling, to 
boot. If your local video store is unable to 
obtain the tapes from its distributors, write 
to Pacific Arts, 50 N. La Cienega Blvd., 
Suite 201, Beverly Hills, CA 90211. 
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Video Exposures of JUI Sorts/ 
Pius, the Father oi Rock 'n' RoU Talks Gear 


FLASHER VIOLATES TAPES; RENTERS YAWN 



The inveterate video renter 
knows that life is full of 
surprises—tapes that aren’t re¬ 
wound. tapes with weird, insolu¬ 
ble tracking problems, tapes that 
melt inside the VCR. So renters 
in the Albany area were 
nonplussed to find that the copies 
of Tin Men and Crocodile 
Dundee they took out had 
homemade pornographic codas 
tacked on. “We haven’t heard 
from any customers; we found 
them ourselves when we were 
checking some tapes,’’ says the 
incredulous Bob Believe, owner 
of Creative Video in Niskayuna, 
New York. It seems that some 
disturbed wag has been renting 
popular titles and inserting 
amateur erotic footage (all from 
the neck down, and shot, accord¬ 
ing to police, at a “well-known 
local motel’’ -well-known for 
what, we wonder) after the end 
credits of each tape. In addition 
to sex scenes, the video flasher’s 
oeuvre consists of shots of “a 
guy wearing girl’s underwear,’’ 
if store owner Believe is to be... 
never mind. 

Sounds distasteful enough, and 
we suspect the reason that 
Creative Video hasn’t received 
any complaints is that folks 


usually stop watching a tape way 
before the gaffer’s name appears 
on-screen. While police comb 
the store’s inventory records 
looking for clues to the video 
flasher’s identity, we have a sug¬ 
gestion for decency groups look¬ 
ing to stem the tide of filth over¬ 


whelming this great nation. In the 
spirit of fair play and all that, 
these people could easily rent a 
few of the hotter X-rated videos 
on the market and insert various 
threatening or inspirational 
messages therein. Now, 
wouldn’t that be special? 


#> 

MAYBE SO, BUT ELVIS WAS BY FAR THE 
MORE INVENTIVE KISSER 



Give a guy a surprise boxoffice 
hit and he sometimes develops a 
bad case of hubris. Patrick 
Swayze, star of Dirty Dancing, 
got real miffed reeently when he 
was rejeeted for one-half of the 
title duo of TV’s Elvis and Me. 
(He wasn’t up for the part of Me, 
obviously.) Grousing to the press 
(while no doubt curling his lip), 
Swayze remarked: “If I dye my 
hair black. I’d look a great deal 
like Elvis. I sing and dance as 
good as he did, too. ’ ’ Should we 
assume that Swayze would like to 
make movies as good as Elvis 
did, too? Ones like Clambakel 



LIVE 

BAIT? 

Anybody out there see the un¬ 
punctuated The Revenge in 
its theatrical release? No? Well 
those of you who waited for the 
home video version (from MCA) 
won’t be seeing the ending that 
director Joseph Sargent shot for 
the movie. (We can hear the 
auteurists screaming bloody 
murder already.) Not to give 
anything away, but the theatrical 



version of this boxoffice failure 
(which was given the green light 
by the same guy who gave Terry 
Gilliam such a hard time about 
releasing Brazilso go figure) 
featured the death-by-shark of 
one of its most popular 
characters. “Some actors have 
taste,’’ commented actor Mario 
Van Peebles to the JVew York 
Post, “and some actors taste 
good.’’ Given that his two most 
prominent movie appearances 
have been in this and Heartbreak 
Ridge, we can guess which kind 
he is. But test audiences balked 
at seeing Mario turned into shark 
food, so he was asked to return 
to the set and reprise his role as 
a marine biologist. The video 
version resurrects his character. 
We wonder if the laser disc ver¬ 
sion will feature both endings, 
like Topaz does. 
























MY DINNER WITH UNDRESS 


Custom-made for the lonely 
guy who doesn’t mind talking to 
his TV set: L. A.-based BTF Pro¬ 
ductions' Dinner with a Naked 
Lady, which, if the truth-in- 
advertising law was observed to 
the letter, would be called Din¬ 
ner with an Almost Naked Lady. 
This 30-minute “interactive” 
video brings a quasi-bimbo into 
your living room (as if you 
couldn’t do that yourself) and 
then, through the use of on¬ 
screen prompts that tell you how 
to reply to her less-than-profound 
musings, helps you pry her out of 
her clothing (an altogether 
trickier proposition). Those 
detecting more than a taint of 
male-chauvinist piggery in this 
concept are expected to be 
pacified by the fact that its co¬ 
writers, Jim and Terri Mandel, 
found love and got married while 
collaborating on the project and 
by their claims that the whole 
thing is a satire of sexual 
stereotypes. Be that as it may, it 
sure portrays those stereotypes 
accurately, as soon-to-be-al- 
most-naked Vanessa Giorgio 
romps around “your” apart¬ 
ment, almost wrecks “your” 
stereo and acts real impressed 
when you tell her about ‘ ‘your’ ’ 
efforts to save the whales. And 


since it’s a tape and not real life, 
you can fast-forward to the good 
part, such as it is. We’ll take our 
chances dating, thanks. 

For those who already have a 
lady around the house who would 
take her clothes off if she only 
knew how. the Learning Annex, 
a Manhattan-based adult educa¬ 
tion center with locations in 18 
cities, is marketing a videotajie of 
one of its most popular classes: 
How to Strip for Your Man. The 
class itself is for women only, but 
the tape is available to anybody. 
The teacher is certainly quali¬ 
fied: Going by the mere and 
mysterious moniker GiO, she’s 
worked with the Twyla Tharp 
Dance Company (under what 
name we don’t know) but 
achieved most of her fame in the 
documentary Stripper. Guys ex¬ 
pecting to get their jollies from 
this tape ought to be warned: 
This is a serious class, dammit— 
GiO demonstrates exercises, and 
plenty of ’em, before getting to 
the nitty-gritty. She also 
discusses props, music and 
clothes, with an aim toward 
creating the right erotic at¬ 
mosphere for the ensuing 
striptease. The Learning Annex 
assures us that the tape is 
“discreetly mailed.” 




I By Laurie Werner 

The horror...the hor¬ 
ror.... Reports out of the 
I South Pacific have Marlon 
1 Brando trying to shed some 
I of his girth so he can go before 
I the camera again. The movie 
■ that’s luring him out of retire¬ 
ment (his last appearance—no Blob jokes, now—was in 1980’s The 
Formula, out on tape from MGM/UA) is something Jericho. 
about an ex-CIA agent. Brando’s recent indifference to acting has 
been well chronicled, so what’s luring him back to the movie set? 
We suspect that our erstwhile 
star has a thing for Jericho's 
screenwriter, a guy by the 
name of Marlon Brando. 

In the continuing Meryl 
Streep Master That Dialect 
Sweepstakes, the language of 
Tolstoy gets the Streep treat¬ 
ment in the upcoming The 
Barber of Siberia. It’s a flick 
concerned with tonsorial trends 
in the tundra (just kidding), 
directed by Nikita Mikhalkov, 
best known in this country for 
Dark Eyes, which starred 

Marcello Mastroianni. For y 

those you score, ' 

Streep recently tackled alco¬ 
holic slurring (for Ironweed) and the down under accent (imagine her 
saying ‘ ‘g’day! ’ ’) for Evil Angels, directed by Fred Schepisi (who last 
steered Streep in the English-accented Plenty), due in theaters this fall. 

Back in Moscow, Arnold Schwarzenegger is working on 
another sensitive role, playing a Soviet cop who pursues a drug dealer 
all the way to Chicago, where he meets up with Second City native 
Jim Belushi. The flick, which will be released on video by IVE after 
its theatrical run, is called Red Heat (not to be confused with Red 
Dawn or Body Heat or Amie’s own Raw Deal, for that matter, though 
we wouldn’t blame you if you did). 

On the TV scene, wine-cooler pitchman Ringo Starr is negoti¬ 
ating with NBC to star in a series called Flip Side. This one’s about 
a rock star who takes a sabbatical from the music world to raise his 
children after his wife is callous enough to kick the bucket. Kind of 
a pop-life version of Mv Three Sons, and we can hardly wait. 

■ 

VIDEO BOWS TO MATH 



Is it psychedelia or is it 
science? That’s what you’re like¬ 
ly to ask yourself when you glom 
Fractal Fantasies, a videotape 
from the Mill Valley, California- 
based Computer Art Resource. 
The swirling, colorful computer¬ 
generated images accompanied 
by appropriately spacey syn¬ 
thesizer music sure look like 
someone’s idea of a good trip, 
but it wasn’t acid-addled whimsy 
that produced the pretty pictures. 

All the artwork on this tape 
was based on a new branch of 
mathematics called fractal 
geometry. Mathematician Benoit 
Mandelbrot’s discovery of this 
field inspired artist Charles Fitch 
to pursue a line of inquiry into its 
aesthetic possibilities. Animating 


those images resulted in Fractal 
Fantasies. 

According to Computer Art 
Resource,“ the nature of a frac¬ 
tal object is that it is made up of 
an infinite number of smaller, 
similar copies of itself.'' Sounds 
fairly cosmic, and looks that 
way, too. The fractal landscapes 
featured on the program are far 
more varied than a non-mathe¬ 
matician would expect, and 
they’re peppered with a wide 
variety of far-out colors. This 
means the amateurs in the 
audience—those who think an 
isosceles triangle is a minor 
orchestral instrument—can 
groove on them without feeling 
ignorant. Or even thinking about 
feeling ignorant. 
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STARSPOT: 
CHUCK BERRY 

Chuck Berry was in New 
York City recently to accept the 
D.W. Griffith Award for Best 
Documentary for Hail! Hail! 
Rock ’n' Roll, the star-studded 
birthday celebration of the man 
and his music organized by 
lifelong fan Keith Richards and 
director Taylor Hackford 
(reviewed in the April ’88 K/f). 
With the movie out on MCA 
Home Video and an autobiog¬ 
raphy just published, Berry was 
hitting the promotional circuit for 
the first time in years. Before VR 
talked to the rock legend, 
however, we were warned that 
he tires easily of the same old 
questions, so we thought we’d 
stick with the subject we know 
best, i.e. video. 

VR: Are you pleased with the 
movie’s transition to video? 
BERRY: I don’t know the (home 
video) industry all that well, but 
I’m learning it. Naturally, I hope 
it’s well received. 

VR: The music obviously plays 
a big part in a release like this, 
and we can tell you firsthand that 
the Hi-Fi soundtrack is fantastic. 


VIDEO REVIEW'SGUIDE 
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BERRY: Thank you. I’ve only 
watched it in screening rooms so 
far, but it sounded great in there, 
too—which makes me very hap¬ 
py. I want people to be able to en¬ 
joy it. 

VR: How about future plans? Do 
you have any video-related proj¬ 
ects coming up? 

BERRY: Yes. In fact, I was just 
talking with the BBC about do¬ 
ing an educational tape for them. 
I guess it’s for a series or some¬ 
thing. I’ll be providing them with 
a pilot on VHS, which I’ll be do¬ 
ing myself. It’ll be an instruc¬ 
tional tape on how to play the 
guitar. I’ll also be giving my im¬ 
pressions on some of my fellow 
artists, which I’m very happy 
about. 

VR: That could be the ultimate 
how-to video; think of all the 
people who grew up learning 
your songs and your technique 
from other artists. 

BERRY: Yeah, I suppose. But 
there are lots of other guys play¬ 
ing out there, you know? And I’d 
like to know how some of them 
do those things, too. I’m called 
the Father of Rock and Roll and 
the King of Rock and Roll and all 
that, but we’re all cogs in the 


wheel. There’s nothing new. 
VR: We’ve heard you’re a video 
enthusiast in your own right. 
How did that come about? 
BERRY: I started with profes¬ 
sional video in the early ’70s, 
when I bought a company called 
Carplex. They did commercials 
and things like that; that was also 
where Chuck Berry Communi¬ 
cations Systems got started. 
Anyway, I bought the company 
in 1973 and sold it three years 
later. The first videocamera I 
ever owned was a big, gray Bell 


& Howell 150 studio camera. I 
still got it somewhere, too. It’s 
probably worth about $40 now, 
VR: What sort of video equip¬ 
ment do you use at home? 
BERRY: VCRs? I’ve used 
Panasonic, RCA, JVC, Mit¬ 
subishi, Itsuishi—all those 
‘ ‘ ishies. ” I also buy them as gifts 
for friends and relatives. So, I’ve 
gone through quite a lot of them. 
VR: Do you have a media room 
or a viewing room in your home? 
BERRY: Well, I’ve got a 
16-foot projection TV system in 
one room. We have parties and 
things in there. I also have a 
library of about 90 tapes that I’ve 
compiled from my concerts and 
appearances over the years. 
VR: Do you use a camcorder or 
videocamera at all? 

BERRY: I ’ m using a Panasonic 
camcorder right now. In fact, I 
got two of them. It just about 
does everything, too. Auto 
focusing, nice fade-ins and all 
that. I’ve always been into photog¬ 
raphy, ever since I was a young 
boy. And video is an outgrowth 
of still photography. I try to keep 
up with the latest breakthroughs, 
you know, but the equipment 


M™; TOP TAPES Momh 

1 

BEVERLY HILLS COP H 

Eddie Murphy. Judge Reinhold; Paramount, $89.95 

1 

2 

THE LIVING DAYLIGHTS 

Timothy Dalton, Maryam d'Abo; CBS/Fox, $89.98 

— 

3 

STAKEOUT 

Richard Dreyfuss, Emilio Estevez; Touchstone, $89.95 

_ 

4 

PLATOON 

Charlie Sheen; HBO, $99.95 

2 

5 

DIRTY DANCING 

Patrick Swayze, Jennifer Grey; Vestron, $89.95 

4 

6 

INNERSPACE 

Martin Short, Dennis Quaid; Warner, $89.95 

— 

7 

LA BAMBA 

Lou Diamond Phillips; RCA/Columbia, $89.95 

5 

8 

THE PRINCESS BRIDE 

Peter Falk. Andre the Giant; Nelson, $89.95 

— 

9 

THE LOST BOYS 

Corey Feldman. Jami Gertz; $89.95 

9 

10 

NO WAY OUT 

Kevin Costner, Gene Hackman; HBO, $89.95 

6 


M™; TOP DISCS M„mh L 

1 

PLATOON 

Charlie Sheen; HBO LV, $39.95 

— 1 

2 

DIRTY DANCING 

Patrick Swayze, Jennifer Grey; Vestron LV, $39.95 

1 1 

3 

DRAGNET 

Dan Aykroyd, Tom Hanks; MCA LV, $34.98 

6 

4 

MASTERS OF THE UNIVERSE 

Dolph Lundgren, Frank Langella; Warner LV, $34.98 

_ 

5 

LA BAMBA 

Lou Diamond Philips; RCA/Columbia LV, $34.95 

2 

6 

STAR TREK IV: THE VOYAGE HOME 

William Shatner, Leonard Nimoy; Paramount LV, $34.95 

3 

7 

TOP GUN 

Tom Cruise. Kelly McGillis; Paramount LV, $29.95 

; 

8 

LETHAL WEAPON 

Mel Gibson, Danny Glover; Warner LV, $34.98 

9 

9 

LADY AND THE TRAMP 

Animated feature; Walt Disney LV, $34.95; CAV, $44.95 

8 ; 

10 

CROCODILE DUNDEE 

Paul Hogan; Paramount LV, $29.95 

- 


"Hot Hits” are based on a nationwide survey of leading video software specialty stores, chains, mass merchandisers and wholesalers. 
The lists include titles culled from retailers’ current top tape and disc lists as well as distributors' prerelease sales printouts. 
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Owen asked his friend, Larry, 
for a small favor... 





Smm Hi-Band Arrives, 
And 'Manchurian Candidate' Returns 


Smm BREAKTHROUGH 


By Robert Gerson 

With VMS gone Super and 
Beta beefed up with ED, an im¬ 
proved Smm video format was 
inevitable. So it’s no surprise that 
the Japanese Smm Video Group 
has announced agreement on a 
souped-up version of Smm. The 
format will provide Smm cam¬ 
corders, and presumably decks, 
with a horizontal resolution 
capability that will at least match 
the 400-plus lines available from 
Super VMS and ED Beta. 

Called Smm Hi-Band (not 
Super Smm, probably to avoid 
confusion with the home-movie 
film system), the new format is 
similar to its VHS and Beta 
predecessors in that it calls for an 
expanded, higher frequency 
band for the luminance signal. 
Instead of being 1.2 MHz wide 
and starting at a frequency of 
4.2 MHz, the signal width has 


Smm machines can be played on 
Smm Hi-Band models, but not 
the other way around. Smm Hi- 
Band also requires a cassette with 
a Hi-Band identification hole and 
special high-performance tape. 

The new format has been 
agreed upon by six VCR manu¬ 
facturers (Aiwa, Canon, Hitachi, 
Matsushita, Sanyo and Sony) and 
four tape makers (Fuji Photo, 
Konica, Maxell and TDK). The 
first Smm Hi-Band camcorders 
could be ready for this summer’s 
Consumer Electronics Show, 
and should hit stores in time for 
Christmas. 

Japanese industry sources say 
that Hi-Band is intended as a 
step-up supplement to, not a 
replacement for, regular Smm, 
much the same way that the PCM 
audio system is offered as an op¬ 
tion. “We have always said that 
the Smm system was designed to 
leave room for improvement,” 
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Smm video: before and after. 


been increased to a full 2 MHz 
and starts at 5.7 MHz. This will 
boost the 330-line resolution the 
Smm format offers by 25 
percent. 

Like Super VHS and ED Beta 
VCRs, Smm Hi-Band equipment 
will provide one-way com¬ 
patibility. Tapes recorded on 


says Shin Takagi, president of 
Sony’s video division. With ad¬ 
vances in VHS and Beta pterform- 
ance beginning to create demand 
for superior video quality, “It 
would be logical to expect that 
work would be done on Smm,” 
Takagi adds. “We would not 
want Smm to be left behind.” 



VID GAME STEALS HOME 


By Bob Strauss 

Just in time for baseball sea¬ 
son, Nintendo has introduced the 
most expensive game yet for its 
Nintendo Entertainment System. 
Jaleco USA, who licensed the 
game from Nintendo, expects its 
Bases Loaded baseball simula¬ 
tion game to sell in stores for 
about $40, or $5 to $10 more 
than most Nintendo games—and 
Jaleco president Howard Rubin 
expects other gamesmakers to 
soon follow suit. 

The reason Bases Loaded is so 
expensive, Rubin says, is that it 
uses over I'/i megabits of 
memory—about half as much as 


a personal computer. Since the 
trend among Nintendo licensees 
is to produce more and more 
sophisticated games, Rubin says, 
these manufacturers can’t help 
but shell out that much more for 
memory, and pass the cost along 
to the consumer. 

Meanwhile, buyers of Ninten¬ 
do’s base system aren’t paying 
more, but they are getting 
something different. The com¬ 
pany has stopped packaging a 
free Super Mario Bros, game 
with its system, and is offering 
the Nintendo Player’s Guide, 
which features in-depth reviews 
of about two dozen games and 
descriptions of 70 more. 


NEW INTERACTIVE SYSTEM 


ACTV Inc., a New York City 
firm, has developed a system 
providing interactive video 
without back-and-forth tape shut¬ 
tling or disc track hopping. 

A creation of ACTV president 
Michael Freeman, a veteran con¬ 
sumer electronics and electronic 
toy innovator, the system relies 
on a computerized black box that 
generates graphics. The display 
‘ ‘can cover or marry or be seen 
through” the TV picture on the 
screen, says Freeman. Instruc¬ 
tions for graphic display options 
are buried in the vertical interval 
portion of the video signal. The 
box can also select any of several 


hidden soundtracks for play. 

The first commercial use of the 
ACTV technology is in Ideal’s 
View-Master Video System in¬ 
troduced at the recent Toy Fair 
in New York. The Video System 
consists of a control box (which 
connects to a VCR and the TV) 
and a hand control with pushbut¬ 
tons that let kids decide what the 
on-screen characters will do. The 
Video System will list at $120, 
and tapes will be $25 each. 

ACTV has already sold multi¬ 
channel rights for Canada and the 
United Kingdom and is trying to 
interest US broadcasters and 
cable operators. (R.G.) 
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‘^She’s not a woman. She’s the Terminator.” 


That’s what Larry finds out when Owen blackmails him into trying to knock off Momma. Can 
she really be that mean? Can she really be that tough? Find out when Danny DeVito and Billy 
Crystal star in “THROW MOMMA FROM THE TRAIN,” a hilarious look at homicide featuring 
America’s newest cult hero: Momma, 
pjClosed Captioned Hi-Fi Stereo In VHS and Beta. 

AVAILABLE ON VIDEOCASSETTE: MAY 26. 

Throw Momma From The Train 


A ROLLINS, MORRA&BREZNER PRODUCTION DANNY DeVITO BILLY CRYSTAL THROW MOMMA FROM THE TRAIN KIMGREIST ANNE RAMSEY 
M 15 IC Bv DAVID NEWM.AN film editor MICHAEL JABLOW PRuDuaiiiN designer IDA RANDOM DiREnoROFPHOTOGR.™ BARRY SONNENFELD 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER ARNE L. SCHMIDT WRITTEN BV STU SILVER PRODUCED BV LARRY BREZNER directed bv DANNY DeVITO 
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DAT: ready for the US at last? 

NBS NIXES DAT COPYCODE 


CANDIDATE, JOHN WAYNE 
COME IN FROM THE COLD 


By Steve Schvi'artz 

After a five-month testing pro¬ 
gram, the National Bureau of 
Standards (NBS) has turned 
thumbs down on the record 
industry-sanctioned Copycode 
anti-taping system, designed to 
prevent consumers from using 
digital audiotape (DAT) 
recorders to make high-quality 
copies of compact discs. Several 
congressional committees had 
ordered the program after intense 
lobbying efforts by the Record 
Industry Association of America 
(RIAA). 

The controversial CBS-devel- 
oped Copycode system uses an 
encoding/decoding process 
which removes a narrow band of 
frequencies from the encoded 
CD at approximately 3,840 Hz. 
Upon detecting this “notch,” 
special circuitry in the DAT deck 
disables the recording mech¬ 
anism at short intervals. 

Prospects for industry adop¬ 
tion of Copycode now seem ex¬ 
tremely dim in view of the NBS’s 
findings. Declaring that Copy- 
code ‘ ‘does not achieve its stated 
purpose,” the NBS concluded 
that: 1) The system failed to pre¬ 
vent recording of notched mate¬ 
rial in nearly half of the tracks 
studied, and, in some cases, in¬ 
hibited the recording of un¬ 
notched material; 2) Copycode 
encoding of CDs produced 
“discernible differences” in the 
sound quality between some 
prerecorded notched and un¬ 
notched material in both elec¬ 
trical measurements and lis¬ 
tening tests; and 3) the system 
could be easily bypassed using 
external signal conditioning 
and components costing less 
than $100. 

In a prepared statement issued 
after the NBS announcement, 
Thomas Friel, vice president of 
the Consumer Electronics Group 
of the Electronic Industries 
Association, and chairman of the 
Home Recording Rights Coali¬ 
tion, stated that the findings 
have significantly undermined 


the RIAA’s credibility. 

“We testified before Congress 
time after time, saying, ‘It 
distorts the music,’ and the 
RIAA said, ‘It does not. We 
would never propose anything 
that could distort music, ’ ’ ’ said 
Friel. “They even asked record¬ 
ing artists to testify for Copy- 
code, without ever listening to it 
themselves. The industry asked 
a lot of people to take things on 
faith; I would expect those peo¬ 
ple to be more reluctant the next 
time.” 

The RIAA, meanwhile, 
responded to the NBS results 
with resignation and disappioint- 
ment. RIAA president Jay Ber¬ 
man, acknowledging that 
Copycode was no longer feasi¬ 
ble, pledged to resolve the con¬ 
troversy through “negotiation, 
legislation or litigation.” Andhe 
repeated the RIAA’s promise to 
sue any manufacturer that tries to 
bring a DAT recorder into the 
US before the matter is settled. 


The Advanced TV Systems 
Committee (ATSC) has voted to 
recommend adoption of the 
1,120-line widescreen high- 
definition TV (HDTV) system 
developed by the Japanese 
government-owned NHK net¬ 
work as the official US standard 
for production of movies and TV 
programs. But the group’s 
26-to-11 vote was split strictly 
along ideological and political 
lines, indicating that despite wide 
support for the NHK system, it 
(or any other HDTV system) is 
still a long way from acceptance 
as a broadcasting and consumer 
product standard. 

In effect, the vote split shows 
that most US and European TV 
manufacturers and commercial 
broadcasters are squared off 
against Japanese manufacturers 
andtheUS cable industry. Of the 
26 votes in favor, seven were cast 
by Japanese manufacturers with 
plants here, including Hitachi, 


By Steve Simeis 

An extraordinary spurt of 
long-unavailable movie classics 
will make their first home video 
appearances this spring. 

Most intriguing of the lot is 
The Manchurian Candidate, 
director John Frankenheimer’s 
1962 paranoid conspiracy thriller 
starring Frank Sinatra and 
Laurence Harvey. A critical suc¬ 
cess but a boxoffice failure. Can¬ 
didate had been unseen since its 
original theatrical run (star 
Sinatra, who owned the rights, 
was said to be uncomfortable 
with the movie’s eerie parallels 
to the JFK assassination) until 
last year, when it became the sur¬ 
prise hit of the New York Film 
Festival. MGM/UA has sched¬ 
uled it for a June release, at 
$79.95. 

A notable historical redis¬ 
covery is just out, courtesy of Key 
Video: the 1930 John Wayne 
epic The Big Trail. A Raoul 
Walsh-directed pioneer saga 
distinguished by its location 
shooting and superb 70mm 
photography by Frankenstein 
cameraman Arthur Edeson, 
Trail had been considered lost for 
years, but Key’s version derives 


Matsushita, Mitsubishi, Sony and 
Toshiba. Matsushita and Sony got 
to cast two votes each as both 
their broadcasting equipment and 
TV manufacturing divisions are 
ATSC members. Six more votes 
in favor came from US cable in¬ 
terests, including program sup¬ 
pliers and the National Cable TV 
Association. Also voting yes 
were the Motion Picture Asso¬ 
ciation of America, the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television 
Engineers, CBS and PBS. 

Manufacturers voting against 
were RCA/GE Consumer Elec¬ 
tronics (now owned by the 
Thomson Group of France), 
Philips Consumer Electronics 
(owned by N.V. Philips of 
Holland) and Zenith, the sole re¬ 
maining American-owned TV 
manufacturer. Thomson and 
Philips are looking on their anti- 
NHK effort here as a way to head 
off Japanese incursions in 
Europe. Both back a very dif- 


from a pristine 70mm negative 
recently unearthed in Paris (see 
review in this issue). 

Also due: the first home video 
versions of famous British pro¬ 
ductions of the late ’40s—the 
Titanic docudrama A Night to 
Remember, Laurence Olivier’s 



Candidate Harvey’s back! 


Hamlet and Henry V, and classic 
tearjerker Brief Encounter— 
from Paramount Home Video at 
$19.95 each. Closer to home. 
Key will release David O. 
Selznick’s 1936 version of L/«/e 
Lord Fauntleroy, with Freddie 
Bartholomew, for $14.98. 


ferent HDTV system for Euro¬ 
pean use, and Philips has an 
alternative system designed to 
meet US requirements. Zenith 
has yet to comment on the 
reasons for its negative vote, but 
the company has a long history of 
market conflict with the Japanese. 

The other American net¬ 
works—NBC and ABC—along 
with the National Association of 
Broadcasters and the Maximum 
Service Telecasters, also voted 
no, with backing from the David 
Sarnoff Research Center, 
Faroudja Labs and General In¬ 
strument. The Sarnoff Center, 
with support from RCA/GE and 
NBC, has thrown a system of its 
own into the ring, as has the 
Faroudja Labs. Despite the initial 
victory for NHK, the ATSC vote 
probably won’t be definitive: A 
second ballot, which might pro¬ 
duce very different results, is 
now being sought by the anti- 
NHK factions. (R.G.) □ 


TV COMMITTEE ENDORSES HDTV SYSTEM 
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By Gregory P. Fagan 



N early 2 million Americans will con¬ 
front a vexing dilemma this year: 
selecting the right camcorder from the 
over 110 different models available in 
no less than six worthy formats. 

Based on past sales figures, most consumers will opt 
for familiar full-size VHS models, others for com- 
■;»Ct VHS-C camcorders. Many (and industry 
sources say the percentage is growing) will go with 


the diminutive yet technologically advanced 8mm for¬ 
mat. (And it’s about to get better; see ‘ ‘Newsbreaks, ’ ’ 
this issue.) Some analysts predict that the arrival of 
S-VHS and S-VHS-C camcorders in significant quan¬ 
tities will fuel more fires in the format fight. And Beta, 




while no longer a true contender for the pop¬ 
ularity crown, is still the pick for the millions 
with Beta VCRs. But an objective evalua¬ 
tion of each format’s strengths and weak¬ 
nesses leads to an obvious conclusion; that 
consumers should decide precisely what they 


BMC-IOOOK: 
Has S-VHS 
made it obsolete? 


want their camcorder to do (and where) 
before they buy. After all, with an average 
suggested retail price in the neighborhood 
of $1,800, these hybrid camera/recorders 
represent a far more significant purchase 
than a VCR. And, unfortunately, as the cost 


The accompanying chart helps clear things 
up by presenting the camcorder wars 
graphically. We’ve attempted to boil the 
questions of compatibility, advantages, 
disadvantages and outlook for each system 
down to essentials. But some differences and 
trends require further examination. 

In terms of picture quality, camcorders in¬ 
corporating S-VHS high-band recording 
technology can play king of the hill for a 
while. Results from the S-VHS-C examina¬ 
tions Frank Barr recently conducted for VR 
at the Advanced Product Evaluation 
Laboratory prove that S-VHS recorders 
stand far above their competition in picture 
performance. 

S-VHS technology’s main advantage is in 
horizontal resolution, a measurement which 
technicians use to represent a video image’s 


FORMAT 

MODELS 

ADVANTAGES 

DISADVANTAGES 


2 

Before the arrival of S-VHS, the two Super Beta models available offered 
the sharpest camcorder pictures around. Sony designed these Betamovie 
models for semi-pro operation, with the serious videophile in mind. That 
means solid, well-balanced construction and easy-to-operate manual focus 
settings (although the BMC-660K includes an auto-focus setting). They work 
well in tandem with Sony's top Beta editing decks. 

The Betamovie camcorders are camera/recorders in the 
purest sense—you can only use them to shoot and record, 
not play back. They also lack the digital features now 
available on other camcorders. Beta is a minority format, 
which limits playback opportunities. 


31 

Like Super Hi-Band Beta and S-VHS, the 8mm system uses high-band 
recording. It also includes a number of other built-in features: flying erase 
heads (for cleaner edits), high-fidelity FM (monaural) audio during recording 
and PCM (pulse code modulation) audio capability. Most adapt easily to 
editing controllers (such as the Sony or new Hama models) and include a 
full complement of electronic features. Camera companies prefer 8mm and 
use their experience to match optics systems carefully to the image sensor. 

All offer an electronic viewfinder for in-camera playback with up to two hours 
of record time. The diminutive tape size allows for a smaller machine, with 
more features per ounce than the other formats. 

8mm camcorders lack easy compatibility with a wide 
base of home decks. Their mefal particle tape is more ex¬ 
pensive. To date, 8mm models have failed to live up to 
the format’s specifications. They cannot record live stereo 
with video. Few stripped-down, inexpensive models are 
available. Only a few of the major video electronics com¬ 
panies (Sony, Fisher and Sanyo, for example) support the 
format. 8mm Hi-Band (see “Newsbreaks,” this issue) may 
render current 8mm equipment partially obsolete. 


10 

Nothing matches S-VHS for picture performance, and these camcorders 
generally include other high-end options as well. Some models feature 10:1 
power zoom lenses, flying erase heads, some variation on the VHS index¬ 
ing system and full VHS Hi-Fi stereo recording systems. Copies duplicated 
from S-VHS masters suffer iess noticeable loss in early generations than 
those from other current formats. S-VHS camcorders can record for up to 
six hours on aT-120 S-VHS tape. They can also be used to tape broadcasts 
off TV without a loss in image quality. And there’s still room for engineers 
to improve on the performance of this year’s S-VHS models. 

The current Super VHS camcorders available are first- 
generation models, so they will undoubtedly undergo fur¬ 
ther development. This is evident in the initial shortage of 
high pixel-density CCD chips, which has kept the qrm- 
corders from reaching stores in great numbers. S-VHS 
tape is expensive. Few stripped-down, inexpensive models 
are available. Optimum playback requires an S-connector- 
equipped monitor/receiver. These camcorders are relative¬ 
ly large. 


7 

Unlike some of their VHS-C cousins, S-VHS-C camcorders do more than 
point and shoot. All offer full in-camera playback features, with electronic 
viewfinders and up to an hour's record time. They share the high picture quali¬ 
ty advantage, the low generational-loss factor and many of the attractive 
operational features included on the larger S-VHS decks—and add small size 
and low weight. 

The compact S-VHS models share full-size S-VHS’s 
drawbacks. They’re new; there was an initial shortage of 
adequate image sensors: the tape is expensive; the first 
models are high-priced: and they require an S-connector- 
equipped set for playback. They also lack Hi-Fi sound. And 
S-VHS-C tapes require a cassette adapter for playback In 
table decks. It’s not a major problem, but they record for 
the shortest amount of time of any format—M minutes. 


26 

Full-size VHS camcorders are to the Video Generation what the Olds Cutlass 
was to the Me Generation. With practice comes proficiency, so these familiar 
big-body models enjoy the fruits of a few years’ development and quality 
control. They record for upto eight hours with a T-160tape, and some models 
share all the electronic features available on S-VHS and 8mm machines, yet 
cost less. All have electronic viewfinders for in-camera playback. 

The worst you can say about VHS is that it won’t get 
much better. VHS picture quality will never compete with 
S-VHS, Super Hi-Band Beta, ED Beta or the newly prom¬ 
ised Super 8mm. VHS camcorders are large, and likely to 
stay that way. In general, recorded audio quality is only 
fair. 


33 

The smallest and least expensive camcorders on the market are VHS-C 
models. Simple point-and-shoot camcorders weigh about two pounds. 
Videographers can easily play their tapes back on any VHS deck with the 
supplied adapter. Some of the larger VHS-C models include all the playback 
controls of their full-size counterparts, and all now include both SP and EP 
recording capability for making tapes up to an hour in length. 

Like full-size VHS, VHS-C is a format that has reached 
maturity. Someday it will be replaced by S-VHS-C. Record¬ 
ed audio quality is fair, at best. These camcorders share 
the short record time (one hour) and compact-cassette 
adapter drawback of the S-VHS-C system. 
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detail. To end up with this number, we 
multiply a machine’s video frequency 
response (in Megahertz) by 80. Since the 
S-VHS system offers frequency response up 
to 5.5 MHz, we can expect optimum per¬ 
formance of up to 440 lines of resolution. 
That’s quite a leap from Super Beta’s 260 
(3.24 MHz), 8mm’s 266 (3.33 MHz) or the 
234 lines offered by standard VHS 
(2.92 MHz). But these numbers can be 
misleading. 

Our chart includes average performance 
results from APEL tests over the past few 
months for each of the formats. As you’ll 
notice, not all formats live up to the 
theoretical top numbers envisioned by their 
designers. S-VHS and 8mm models, for ex¬ 
ample, have yet to attain their full potential. 
Standard VHS and Super Beta, older formats 
wit?; years of development under their 
capstans, often meet or slightly exceed their 



stated specs. Understanding the reasons for 
these disparities, and what engineers must 
do to overcome them, can make selecting a 
camcorder less confusing. 

Let’s look first at the newest developing 
formats, S-VHS and S-VHS-C. Like all 


camcorders, these include four main 
elements—a lens, an image sensing device 
(either a CCD or MOS chip), a recording 
head assembly and a tape transport 
system—all wrapped up in a hard plastic 
shell. The image sensor, which transforms 


AVERAGE SPECIFICATIONS 

COMPATIBILITY 

OUTLOOK 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTION (lines) 270 

COLOR CONTAMINATION (IRE) 0 

WHITE BALANCE (IRE) 10 

SNR (red-field chroma, AM) (dB) 38.9 

(luminance) (dB) 40.4 

Tapes recorded on Betamovie camcorders play back 
on Super Beta decks. The BMC-1000K adds a Hi-Band 
recording system that can be switched off and only plays 
back on Hi-Band Beta decks. 

Beta will remain a minority format, and extended- 
definition Beta (ED Beta) products will put further develop¬ 
ment of Super Beta In question. 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTION (lines) 234 

COLOR CONTAMINATION (IRE) 6 

WHITE BALANCE (IRE) 12 

SNR (red-field chroma, AM) (dB) 40.9 

(luminance) (dB) 41.0 

8mm tapes only play on 8mm decks (not Beta, VHS 
or S-VHS), but the camcorders come with adapters that 
connect them to monitor/receivers for direct playback. 

There is room for performance improvements in the 
8mm system, such as the use of metal evaporated (ME) 
tape and the addition of Hi-Fi PCM stereo in the record 
mode. 8mm Hi-Band is not expected to arrive until the 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTION (lines) APEL has 

COLOR CONTAMINATION (IRE) yet to test 

WHITE BALANCE (IRE) one. Specs 

SNR (red-field should 

chroma, AM) (dB) resemble 

(luminance) (dB) S-VHS-C’s. 

S-VHS tapes will not play back on regular VHS decks 
(or Beta and 8mm, for that matter). Direct camcorder 
playback requires a monitor/receiver with an S-connector 
(for full S-VHS performance), S-VHS camcorders can 
record in the conventional VHS mode. 

Chip improvements will add higher resolution to S-VHS 
camcorder recordings, and mass production should bring 
down the cost of both the machines and the tape. 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTION (lines) 378 

COLOR CONTAMINATION (IRE) 3 

WHITE BAUNCE (IRE) 9 

SNR (red-field chroma, AM) (dB) 41.0 

(luminance) (dB) 41.2 

(impact S-VHS tapes (S-VHS-C) require an additional 
passette adapter for playback in an S-VHS VCR. S-VHS 
camcorders all come with the necessary outputs for direct 
hookup to a monitor/receiver; otherwise they are as com¬ 
patible as their VHS brothers. 

Likewise, there is little hope for the addition of Hi-Fi 
audio within the smalt S-VHS-C package. 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTION (lines) 245 

COLOR CONTAMINATION (IRE) 8 

WHITE BAUNCE (IRE) 11 

SNR (red-field chroma, AM) (dB) 38 

(luminance) (dB) 37.9 

Full-size VHS decks offer the greatest compatibility, 
thanks to the wide base of VHS home decks. VHS tapes 
don't play on Beta or 8mm decks—but S-VHS decks can 
play back regular VHS tapes (with no gain in picture 
quality). 

VHS will gradually be replaced by S-VHS, which should 
result in lower VHS prices somewhere down the road. 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTION 

(lines) 245 SP/230 EP 

COLOR CONTAMINATION (IRE) 12.5 

WHITE BAUNCE (IRE) 16.5 

SNR (red-field 

chroma, AM) (dB) 42.5 SP/39.9 EP 

(luminance) (dB) 36.9 SP/41.6 EP 

The compact version of conventional VHS (VHS-C) 
shares compatibility characteristics with its big brother. 
Many VHS-C models are simple point-and-shoot cam¬ 
corders without jacks for direct playback. These all re¬ 
quire an additional cassette adapter for playback within 
a VHS or S-VHS table deck. 

VHS-C will go through the same gradual phasing out 
as full-size VHS. and the addition of Hi-Fi audio re¬ 
mains unlikely. 
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HOW MANY? HOW MUCH? 


IVe broke down thefollowing list of available 
camcorders byformat and price range, based 
on manufacturers’ suggested retail prices. 
Retailers usually discount all but the newest 
models by five to 15 percent. 

Beta-Sony BMC-660K ($1,495)-, Sony 
BMC-IOOOK ($1,795). 

8mni—Aiwa CV-50, Instant Replay Ultra, 
Ricoh R-260, Sanyo VM-8, Sanyo VM-10, 
Sony CCD-M8U ($999 to $1,300)-, Fisher 
FVC-801, Kyocera KD-IOOOU, Ricoh R-600, 
Sony CCD-M7U, Sony CCD-M9U, Sony 
CCD-V3, Sony CCD-V5 ($1,301 to $1,500)-, 
Aiwa CV-80, Canon E-70, Elmo ECR-8S, 
Kyocera KD-200K, Kyocera KD-3010U, NEC 
EM8, Olympus VX-801, Pentax PV-C800A, 
Pentax PV-C850A, Ricoh R-600S, Sony CCD- 
V9, Vivitar Magic 8 ($1,501 to $1,849)-, Canon 
E-708, Chinon C8-C60, Chinon C8-SC70, 
Minolta 8-8100, Olympus VX-802, Sony 
CCD-VUO ($1,849 and up). 

S-VHS-Hitachi VM-6000A ($1,700)-, RCA 
CPR-350 ($1,749)-, Canon F-IOOOS, JVC 
GF-SIOOOHU, Magnavox VR9244, Minolta 
2000, Olympus VX-S405, Panasonic 
PV-S350, Pentax PV-CISA, Quasar 
VM-22AC ($1,849 and up). 

S-VHS-C-Mitsubishi HS-C30U, Quasar 
VM52AC fS/,600ro5/,S00;;JVCGR-S55U, 
Magnavox VR9260, Panasonic PV-S150, 


Sharp VL-C77UA, Toshiba SK-S80 ($1,800 
and up). 

VHS-Hitachi VM-3100A, JC Penney 
686-5350, Radio Shack 100, RCA CPR-250, 
Sears 53742 ($999 to $1,299)-, GE 9-9806, 
Hitachi VM-3000A, Quasar VM-21, RCA 
CPR-300 ($1,300 to $1,500)-, Goldstar 
GVM-70M, Instant Replay 661T3, Magnavox 
VR9240, Minolta V-1400, NEC V-50U, 
Olympus VX-404, Panasonic PV-320, Philco 
VCR807, Sharp VL-L80UA, Sylvania 
VCC157, Teknika CX711, Zenith VM7100 
($1,501 to $1,849)-, Chinon CV-T70, Instant 
Replay 921T3, Instant Replay 931T3, Olym¬ 
pus VX-403, Pentax PV-C66A ($1,850 to 
$2,000). 

VHS-C-Emerson VCAM14, GE 9-9705, GE 
9-9710, GE 9-9715, JVC GR-C9, JVC GR- 
Cll, Panasonic PV-50. Quasar VM-40AC, 
Radio Shack 150, RCA CPR-150, Sharp VL- 
C855UA, Toshiba SK-40, Zenith VM6150, 
Zenith VM6175 ($999 to $1,299)-, Hitachi 
VMC30A, JC Penney 686-5600, JVC 
GR-25U, JVC GR-C7, NEC CV-30U, Quasar 
VM-51 AC, Toshiba SK-60, Zenith VM6300 
($1,300 to $1,500)-, Chinon CVC-600, 
Magnavox VR8295, Magnavox VR8297, 
Minolta 3400, NEC CV-40U, Panasonic 
PV-lOO, Quasar VM-50, Sharp VL-C73UA, 
Sylvania VCC155, Teknika CX751 ($1,501 to 
$1,899)-, Toshiba 3D-CAM ($2,850).-G.P.’P. 


its vision of the subject shot into a recordable 
electronic message, has the toughest job in 
the system. And, given S-VHS’s capacity 
for 5.5 MHz of frequency response, the 
chip’s job borders on impossible (at least for 
now). 

That’s because current chips boast pixel 
(picture element) counts of anywhere from 
350,0(X) to 4(X),0(X). Simply put, the higher 
the pixel count, the greater the chip’s poten¬ 
tial to produce resolution. Since these solid- 
state image sensors first appeared in 1983, 
they only needed to live up to the recording 
capabilities of existing media—namely VHS 
(full-size and VHS-C), Beta and 8mm. Pixel 
counts between 210,000 and 250,000 suf¬ 
ficed (hence the frequent realization of full 
potential within the VHS and Beta formats). 
This sudden call for high-resolution chips 
with staggering pixel counts strained produc¬ 
tion facilities last fall, holding up the in¬ 
troduction of full-size S-VHS and compact 
S-VHS-C camcorders. And, while the cur¬ 
rent crop of S-video moviemakers can out- 
picture anything on the market, further chip 
development remains crucial. 

The maturing 8mm format faces a dif¬ 
ferent obstacle, and competition from 
S-VHS systems may offer a new impetus to 
surmount it. 8mm, say specialists, needs bet¬ 
ter tape (though it’s not part of the 8mm Hi- 
Band system; see “Newsbreaks,” this 
issue). The original specifications for the 
8mm system called for a metal-based tape, 
and manufacturers presently offer con¬ 
sumers a wide variety of MP (metal parti¬ 
cle) products. A far superior grade, called 
ME (metal evaporated) tape, would 
theoretically bring 8mm performance up to 
its full potential—with smoother, denser par¬ 
ticles allowing for a stronger video signal on 
the same tape area as MP cassettes. For now, 
though, ME tape remains too expensive to 
produce in great quantities—and the video 
performance of 8mm camcorders merely 
matches that of conventional VHS and 
VHS-C. The two Beta models on the 
market, meanwhile, surpass all but S-VHS 
and S-VHS-C in video performance. 

The introduction of VHS Hi-Fi stereo 
audio recording on Zenith’s VHS VM7100 
and JVC’s S-VHS GF-SIOOO camcorders 
gives them sonic superiority. 8mm’s AFM 
(audio frequency modulation) recording 
system uses the same principle as FM radio 
to produce monaural high fidelity with an 
80 dB dynamic range, and this capacity for 
top sound draws many to the 8mm camp. 
Additionally, Hi-Fi VHS and S-VHS 
models are much heavier than typical 8mm 
camcorders—and lack the smaller format’s 
capability for after-the-fact, PCM stereo 
audio dubbing with a PCM-capable 8mm 
VCR. (You can use a conventional VHS 
deck to dub audio onto the linear tracks of 
a Hi-Fi VHS tape.) 

While engineers and electronics pundits 
battle it out over performance, consumers 


generally base their purchasing decisions on 
compatibility with their current equipment. 
With few exceptions, you can play back any 
tape made with any camcorder on any TV 
in North America. But it’s not always 
simple—which explains why full-size VHS 
camcorders, which can be easily connected 
to all TVs, rule the marketplace. The appeal 
of simply removing a tape from a cam¬ 
corder, and playing it back immediately on 
any of the ubiquitous VHS machines has 
proven too strong a selling point for 
marketers in the other five formats to com¬ 
pete with. (Beta camcorders offer the same 
ease of playback, but only with Beta decks.) 

Given the relative scarcity of 8mm VCRs, 
the format lacks VHS’s universal conven¬ 
ience. Size, however, permits most manu¬ 
facturers to include all the playback features 
you could want on the camcorder itself. 
Some models feature built-in video and 
audio outputs for direct hookup to a monitor. 
On many other 8mm camcorders, a snap-on 
adapter adds the same outputs. 

VHS-C models introduced the concept of 
partial compatibility to the video world. The 
little tapes require an adapter for playback 
in a VHS VCR, and some (especiily 8mm 
supporters) find the additional step clumsy. 

Super VHS carries the partial compatibili¬ 
ty concept one step further. To play back 
tapes recorded in the S-VHS mode, you need 
an S-VHS deck. You can play the tapes back 
on a monitor/receiver directly through the 


S-VHS camcorder—but you’ll need a set 
equipped with an S-connector. (You can use 
an S-VHS camcorder to record in the stand¬ 
ard VHS mode, but why settle for lesser pic¬ 
ture quality?) S-VHS-C models run into the 
same backward compatibility wall as their 
full-size counterparts, and add the same 
cassette-adapter obstacle as their VHS-C 
brethren. 

A final note: Think about where and how 
you’ll play tapes back before you buy. If you 
can’t reach the rear connections on your TV 
set easily, then models requiring a TV 
hookup for playback are less attractive than 
direct-to-VCR models. If your monitor/ 
receiver (or A/V receiver) includes front 
panel jacks, then it’s not as big a deal. (You 
should keep this in mind when shopping for 
a new set, too.) Also, think about the places 
outside your home where your movies will 
play. For example, friends and relatives with 
Beta machines can’t play back your toddler’s 
VHS-C-taped ballet recital, unless you show 
up with deck in hand (or at least with the 
appropriate cables). 

As you can see by the chart, camcorder 
options abound. Last month’s Buyer’s Guide 
(see “Camcorders,” April ’88 VR) breaks 
down all of the significant new features, and 
basic specifications, for your consideration. 
But before you enter the thetoric-fiUed arena 
of the marketplace, figure out which format 
best suits your needs for the money— 
and how. □ 
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By Glenn Kenny 


W ho’s in charge when you’re shooting home 
video movies with your camcorder? The 
answer to that question may seem obvious— 
you are—but think about it. How many times 
have you let something else take charge of the video 
moviemaking process? Something like the event you’re 
shooting? Or the piece of equipment you’re shooting 
it with? While there’s no substitute for experience, you 
could learn a thing or two from the people who helped 
invent moviemaking—directors. 

While everyone gets a kick out of camcorders and 
their capabilities, not everyone appreciates what a cam¬ 
corder really gives you: power. When shooting home 
videos, you are the director. Few people take advan¬ 
tage of this power for two distinct reasons. One is sim¬ 
ple human nature: People have a tendency to get caught 
up in what they’re shooting; and the resultant videos 
reflect this—which makes tiresome watching for those 
who weren’t there at the time. The other reason: Direct¬ 
ing is a discipline with a few rudimentary rules that take 
a little time to master. But by learning a bit about how 
to direct—how to take active control of what you’re 
shooting while you’re shooting it—your home video 
productions will look a lot better right off the bat. 

While advances in home video technology have made 
using camcorders remarkably easy, it’s still abig jump 
from directing home videos to directing big- (or even 
small-) budget movie productions. But it’s probably a 


cinch that the directors of tomorrow are teenagers who 
are experimenting with camcorders today. Chuck 
Russell, who directed A Nightmare on Elm Street 3: 
Dream Warriors and is currently shooting a remake of 
The Blob, says, ‘ T don’t own a camcorder myself, but 
I think the growing number of camcorders sold is go¬ 
ing to create a new generation of super camcorder kids. 
When I was a kid, I worked in Super 8 film. I used to 
throw my cat up in the air and film it coming down. ’ ’ 
While Video Review doesn’t encourage such practices, 
there are obviously less anti-social lessons to be learned 
from the pros, whether you want to mount a full-scale 
amateur production or just make your birthday party 
tapes look better. The following tips provided by some 
Hollywood and TV heavyweights (many of which ap¬ 
peared in VR's “Direct It’ ’ column), ought to help you 
get a handle on what directing is all about. 

WALKING IT THROUGH 

Director Susan Seidelman (who helmed Desperate¬ 
ly Seeking Susan, Making Mr. Right and is currently 
shooting Cookie, starring Peter Falk and Emily Lloyd) 
says, ‘ ‘The more you can do in preproduction the bet¬ 
ter, because things move very quickly on location, and 
you don’t have time to think. ’ ’ Preproduction is movie- 
biz talk for planning things before you shoot, and it’s 
a good idea for any situation. Instead of just whipping 
your camcorder out as soon as your kid’s birthday party 
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begins, you should take a few minutes to decide how 
you want to handle things. 

Why should your tape start out in the midst of all the 
hubbub? In the calm before the storm, you should set 
up what directors call establishing shots. These in¬ 
troduce the viewer to 
the setting where the 
action is about to take 
place. In movies, 
these shots are usual¬ 
ly handled by the sec¬ 
ond unit (a smaller, 
separate crew that 
handles location 
shots and the like), 
but since camcorder 
shooting is basically 
a one-person opera¬ 
tion, the onus is on 
you. So make the 
most of it. Get a cou¬ 
ple of shots of the 
room, its decora¬ 
tions, the birthday 
cake before the kids 
get at it, and so on. 

Keep them short— 
you want to set the 
scene, not create an 
abstract meditation 
on inanimate objects. 

Aside from getting 
a few establishing 
shots, you can also 
use your preproduc¬ 
tion time to plan what 
you’re going to shoot 
once the action starts. Too many party tapes bob and 
weave like the point of view of a drunken guest, because 
the camera doesn’t know where to look. So, even if 
you’re shooting in a familiar environment, such as your 
own house, it’s a good idea to walk through a few shots 
before things happen. If you know where the guest of 
honor is going to sit, for example, walk through the 
room until the camera settles on that space. A track¬ 
ing shot—one that involves real movement, real mo¬ 
mentum—is far more effective than the prosaic zoom. 


a favorite tool of cheesy Italian horror-movie directors 
and unwary amateur videographers. 

Preproduction with your camcorder becomes more 
complicated—and painstaking—once you decide to do 
scripted productions. Low-budget pioneer Roger 
Corman—noted for 
shooting such cult 
classics as the orig¬ 
inal Little Shop of 
Horrors and Bucket 
of Blood in record- 
breaking time—ac¬ 
knowledges that only 
intense preparation 
makes such speed 
possible. “It saves a 
huge amount of 
time,” says Corman, 
“when you’ve al¬ 
ready figured out the 
lighting, where you 
are going to point the 
camera and where 
you’re going to put 
the actors before you 
get to the set. ” 

If you’re blocking 
out a scene on a home 
set, it always helps 
to give your actors 
explicit signs as to 
where they should be 
standing. You can do 
this by marking the 
spot on the floor with 
a piece of gaffer’s 
tape. Honestly, it 
works a lot better than pointing to a place in the middle 
of the room and saying, “There.” 

MAKING THE FRAME 

When you block out scenes during preproduction, 
you’re doing it for a reason: to keep most of the action 
inside the frame as you’re shooting. In a scripted pro¬ 
duction this is easy, because you know what’s going to 
happen and hopefully you’ve rehearsed things a bit. You 
may even have storyboards, which depict each shot 



Do your home videos lack direction? 
Here are some hints 
from Hollywood's finest. 
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graphically. But shooting an impromptu 
event presents a challenge. If it’s something 
really important to you, you want to get it 
all on tape; so how do you do it? 

The answer is simple: You don’t. You 
can’t. On taping sports events, documentary 
maker Bud Greenspan told us, “No one ex¬ 
pects you, armed with a single camcorder, 
to come up with Leni Riefenstahl’s Olym¬ 
pia.” Since you can’t possibly do 
everything, the point is to make what you get 
interesting. That not only means keeping 
your eyes open for the best things to shoot; 
it also means presenting those shots in a 
coherent way. You don’t want too much of 
your action taking place outside the frame. 
If you’re interviewing somebody, go for a 
full-facial close-up—nobody likes to see just 
the strands of a person’s hair. And once 
you’ve started a shot, try finishing it before 
going to anything else. 

“Avoid whip pans,” advises Eleanor 
Sanger Ringer, a producer for ABC Sports. 

‘ ‘That’s when you suddenly spin the camera 
to catch something you’re not focused on. 
If you pan quickly when following action, 
things turn into a blur. ” You don’t want to 
give your audiences that sick-on-a-merry- 
go-round feeling unless it’s for a dramatic 
effect (which, of course, your audiences will 
always love you for). Better to use the pause 
control on your camcorder. If there’s 
something else you want to go to, stop your 
shot, aim your camcorder at another part of 
the action and start shooting again. You 
don’t want to subject your audience to 
several seconds of a scene being found in the 
viewfinder, getting into focus and so on. 
Sure, you can take that stuff out when you 
edit, but if you can avoid the hassle while 
shooting, you’re better off. 

When shooting scripted productions, 
framing is more than a matter of getting all 
the action in a shot. It’s a dramatic device, 
and what you choose not to show is often as 
important as what you do show. 
Perspective—how your camera views the 
characters—is also important. Japanese 
director Yasujiro Ozu almost invariably 
placed his camera at chest level and kept it 
there. This established an intimate, non- 
judgmental, you-are-there feeling that placed 
the audience in the room with his characters. 
Jean-Luc Godard often got the same feel- 
only rawer—through a seeming indifference 
to framing; having one character at the far 
left side of the screen talking to another 
character barely visible on the right side. 
Fancy framing and camera angles can sug¬ 
gest a lot, but they only work if you’re us¬ 
ing them for a purpose. Visual style is fine, 
but if all a shot says is “look at this neat 
shot,” then it’s a waste. 

“Let the material dictate its own style,” 
says Arthur Penn, who’s worked in a 
number of different styles—from the pained 
intimacy of The Miracle Worker to the wide 
vistas of Uttle Big Man. “If you start con¬ 
sciously forming one yourself, you’re going 


to start imposing it on the material—and I 
don’t think that that’s good.” 

SHOOTING IN RHYTHM 

Penn’s mandate to let the material dictate 
your style is another way of saying that there 
are no hard and fast rules. Someone could 
tell you that in impromptu shoots, you 
should try and keep your shots short, which 
would sound like good advice. On the other 
hand, if you’re shooting a golf match, or a 
meditation class, that advice might not ap¬ 
ply. When establishing an in-the-camera 
rhythm for your home videos, the point is 
to think creatively. There’s room for dif¬ 
ferences of opinion. 

‘ ‘A good way to go about shooting footage 
you can use later is to edit in the camera,” 
says ABC’s Ringer. “If someone slides in¬ 
to home, go to a crowd shot of applause. ’ ’ 
Documentarian Greenspan goes for 



Camcorders give you something that 
most Hollywood directors would kill 
for: total creative freedom, 
something that’s “practically 
impossible” to get in Tinseltown, 
according to Blue Velvet director 
David Lynch. 

something completely different: “There are 
people who go bang-bang-bang from shot to 
shot to get dramatic impact from quick cut¬ 
ting to fan reaction, ’ ’ he says. “But I like to 
give my audience the feeling that they are in 
the stadium watching the event. In such 
cases, you wouldn’t shift from one image to 
another.” Both see things from almost op¬ 
posite points of view; yet both are 
acknowledged masters of sports shooting. 

Naturally, there are tried and true 
rhythmic techniques that make for convinc¬ 
ing dramatic effects. “In a suspenseful 
scene, you may want to hold shots longer 
than usual to build up tension, ’ ’ says Robert 


Wise, director of The Haunting, one of the 
scariest movies ever. “By doing that, 
viewers will feel that something unexpected 
is about to happen. This anticipation can 
keep them on the edges of their seats. ” Of 
course, these effects also rely upon careful 
postproduction editing. But as far as the 
momentum of your impromptu shoots goes, 
your instinct is very often your best guide. 

GUIDING LIGHT 
In movie production, lighting is a lot more 
than a question of minimum required il¬ 
lumination. In fact, that consideration 
doesn’t even come into play, since more 
often than not an enormous amount of light 
is required just to get a readable image on 
film. For the camcorder user, the low lux 
readings of many of today’s camcorders are 
a blessing, since they allow you to shoot in 
almost impossible light conditions. Of 
course there are variables. Try shooting by 
candlelight using a camcorder with a mini¬ 
mum required illumination of 21 lux, and 
you’d better hope that the tape at least has 
an interesting soundtrack. But for the most 
part, today’s camcorders can get watchable 
results in the most dimly lit situations, mak¬ 
ing video verite shooting that much easier. 

But if you’re going for something more 
dramatic, playing around with lights can be 
helpful in establishing a mood. Some¬ 
times it’s as easy as rearranging the lights in 
the room in which you’re shooting. Again, 
this can be more a matter of taste than 
anything else. 

“Lighting is so subjective; there are no 
rules,” says Jerry Kramer, the music video 
producer/director responsible for Making 
Michael Jackson’s Thriller and a number of 
Van Halen and David Lee Roth clips. “It’s 
really painting with lights and darks and col¬ 
ors. But people are intimidated. They think, 
‘Well, what do I know about lighting?’ Well, 
you put up lights and you light the scene until 
it looks good to your eye. And basically, 
what you see is what you get—especially 
with video.” 

Sounds simple, and it is, but the more you 
get into lighting, the more there is to do with 
it. For example, there are about a million dif¬ 
ferent ways to light a face, and for some 
faces, only a few correct ones. Josef von 
Sternberg, master of the baroque visual 
style, took enormous care in lighting the face 
of his star Marlene Dietrich, taking great 
pains to get her ineffable allure onto the 
screen. Sternberg did an excellent job, and 
Dietrich knew it. Years after their associa¬ 
tion ended, Dietrich was on the set of another 
picture, surrounded by make-up men and 
lighting designers all trying to get the right 
“look” for her face, and she was heard to 
mutter in fmstration, “Joe, whereareyou?” 

Unless you’re a fetishist of some sort, you 
probably won’t be making the correct 
lighting of someone’s face your life’s video 
work. But using lights for mood will become 
more important Continued on page 86 
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James Belashi 
John Ritter 
Real Men: 

A real hero (James Belushl) and a real wimp (John Ritter) 
make the most unlikely spy team ever, and together they set out to save the world. 
Now, REAL MEN, starring James Belushl (“Saturday Night Live,” SALVADOR) and John Ritter 
(“Three’s Company,” “Hooperman”), makes its hilarious videooassette debut. 
If you crave action, adventure and lots of laughs, REAL MEN is a REAL WINNER. 

You’ll find REAL MEN at video stores everywhere. Really. 


Real Action. 
Real Adventure. 
RealFuniqit 



Available on 
videocassette 
in May 
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When it comes to video packaging, what you see 
isn’t necessarily what you get. 


By David Hajdu 

They say you can’t judge a book by its cover (unless, of course, it’s a Harlequin Romance). 
Well, much the same could be said about prerecorded videocassettes, because what’s on the 
outside of a movie box isn’t always a reliable indicator of what you’re going to see and 
hear when you play the tape. 

We’re not talking about deliberate disinformation here. No major movie studio or video 
company is going to cheapen its reputation by knowingly misleading consumers (although 
smaller, less scrupulous companies have been known, for example, to release tapes of public 
domain movies, such as It's a Wonderful Life, minus 20 minutes of footage without mentioning 
it on their covers). Still, let’s face it: A movie box is basically a marketing tool, and inevitably 
there’s going to be a little hype along with the hoopla. Plus, occasional honest mistakes will happen. 

By and large, then, there are seven basic categories 
to consider when you’re assessing any video pack¬ 
age: promotional quotations, credits, artwork, code 
language, design and errors. To illustrate these areas, 
we’ve created a home video release of a movie that 
does not, in fact, exist. The box for this phantom epic 
is confusing in all the above categories, from a not- 
exactly-accurate cast list to could-be-misleading 
technical credits. In real life, of course, it’s unlikely 
that the packaging of any one home video would raise 
as many questions as our little fake flick, but in any 
case we think you’ll get the picture. 
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Here's a phrase with multiple meanings. In the case of our mythical 
gangland comedy, a five-second scene was omitted from the tape 
because a mouse ate part of the original negative in 1961. In a real- 
life instance, a snippet of ambient music from MCA's home release 
of The Invisible Man had to be changed for copyright reasons. Other¬ 
wise, the tape version is identical to the original theatrical release. 
MCA includes the qualifying phrase "Home Video Version" as a 
courtesy to movie buffs, not out of legal obligafion. 

Other companies also use such phrases as "Home Video Edition '' 
and “Special Video Release" without explanation. What does the 
cryptic language mean? Merely that the home video version is the 
same as the original theatrical version, as opposed to the TV ver¬ 
sion. Or, as a video executive puts it, "It's just a promo device, a 
way to make the tape seem special." 

Actually, a program clearly labeled as a home video edition or ver¬ 
sion is probably different from its original release in some way. 
Soundtrack material may be changed, as in The Invisible Man. Very 
occasionally, footage is trimmed to avoid time compression or 
release on two cassettes. In other instances, footage cut prior to the 
theatrical release has been restored or unearthed, as in the cases 
of Angel Heart and Lost Horizon—a positive attribute that’s usually 
heavily promoted on the box. 


HOWTO 
READ A 
MOVIE BOX 








Colorization of black-and-white movies probably began on movie posters, but today It's common 
on movie boxes, too. Witness the shot of Bud, Lou and Don Corleone here. Nice color, to be sure, 
but added after the fact, since elsewhere on the box we're Informed the movie Itself Is In B&W. 

These days, In fact, front-cover art In color is all but standard on boxes for vintage B&W movies— 
and for some that aren't so vintage. Take the actual CBS/Fox package for Martin Scorsese's 1980 Raging 
Bull, which Is adorned with colored ‘ ‘action'' photos. Now, we realize the box is clearly labeled "black 
and white," but still, visual images have a much more immediate impact than words, and this could 
qualify as marginally deceptive. 

The point: Always check for the B&W or color credit printed on virtually every cassette package— 
especially if, like Ted Turner, you think there's something aesthetically inferior about black and white. 


Say, does this logo look familiar? Well, it had better: We paid good money 
to have our pastiche pasta epic resemble the classic it’s spoofing. But this 
sincerest form of flattery goes on in real life, too. Take, for example, the cover 
art for MGM/UA's video version of the horror flick Munchies', at first glance, 
it looks suspiciously like Gene Wilder’s comedy The Lady in Red (except that— 
nice touch—MuncWes adds a cartoony alien staring up a woman's dress). 

This is called subliminal suggestion, or, in the vernacular, ripping off. Ac¬ 
tually, the practice sometimes serves a useful consumer function. So long 
as a look-alike package doesn't step over the line into trademark infringement, 
it can provide insight into what type of movie a lesser-known title is. Let's 
face it: When you see the box for The Perils of Gwendoline in the Land of the 
Yik Yak or Allan Quatermain and the Lost City of Gold at your local video store, 
you know right away they're supposed to be clones of Raiders of the Lost Ark. 


Here's an example of revisionist credits. In our Godfather spoof, then un¬ 
born Brat Packer Judd Nelson only has a cameo (he plays an antipasto), and 
yet, reading the box, you’d figure he's the star of the picture. Similarly, in 
real life, consider Vidmark's version of the original Little Shop of Horrors, which 
has Jack Nicholson’s name and nobody else's on the tape cover. Granted, 
Nicholson's performance is hilarious. But if you weren’t already familiar with 
the movie you'd be disappointed that it's only a bit part. The same goes for 
Sony's version of The Bellboy and the Playgirls, which promises “classic direct¬ 
ing and screenwriting by Francis Ford Coppola.' 'True, Coppola paid his direc¬ 
torial dues by shooting some new English-language footage to be tacked on¬ 
to this French movie for its American release. But it strains credulity (not to 
mention the auteur theory) to rank this with Apocalypse Now or The 
Conversation. 

To keep credits in perspective, then, always look for the formal credit block 
that lists performers and production personnel. With the exceptions of old 
and low-budget movies, the size and sequence of credits should indicate an 
individual’s relative contribution to what you're watching. 


Okay, granted, we rigged this, but the credit just isn't accurate. Legend¬ 
ary avant-garde filmmaker Kenneth Anger didn’t direct our fictional Ab¬ 
bott and Costello laff test (although it's an interesting concept, to be 
sure). Instead, the pic was helmed by the similarly yclept Sidney J. Furie. 
A dumb mistake, nothing more. An actual example of this kind of con¬ 
fusion can be found on the Nostalgia Merchant home version of Abe Lin¬ 
coln in Illinois, whose box credits the movie to the great John Ford. Sorry, 
guys: John Ford made Young Mr. Lincoln with Henry Fonda; John 
Cromwell made Abe Lincoln in Illinois with Raymond Massey. It says so 
right in the opening credits. 

In fairness, we won’t belabor this. All video companies (like magazines) 
screw up now and then, from occasional typos to whoppers like the 
above. It is interesting, nevertheless, that the bigger mistakes seem to 
occur in favor of promotable pieces of misinformation, such as John 
Ford's name. After all, we've never seen a John Ford movie labeled 
“Directed by John Cromwell.” 


Here's yet another dicey area: sound. Yes, 
our bogus flick is clearly-and honestly- 
labeled Hi-Fi. However, check the movie’s re¬ 
lease date elsewhere on the box. Note that 
it's 1949, which means the movie itself is 
low-fi. The Hi-Fi indication here means on¬ 
ly that the tape was duplicated in the Hi-Fi 
process, not that it's going to make a ter¬ 
rific demo for your A/V system. 

Another area of sonic confusion is ex¬ 
emplified by the Paramount video release 
of the Oscar-winning adventure Wings. Note 
the tape box's prominent mention of the 
high-quality soundtrack "newly recorded 
for the video release.” Nowhere is it men¬ 
tioned, of course, that Paramount is refer¬ 
ring to a new musical score, and that Wings 
is, in fact, a silent picture. Again, check the 
release date: As a rule, if a movie was made 
before 1928, it's a silent. 

In a final irony, some video releases have 
more impressive audio than their covers 
would lead you to expect. CBS/Fox’s home 
version of The Robe, for example, has the 
hidden virtue of superb stereo sound men¬ 
tioned nowhere on the box. Only when you 
examine the label of the cassette itself will 
you note in small print the legend “stereo.” 









































By Ed Hulse 



S ince teenage science-fiction fans Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster first thought of Superman back 
in 1932, their creation has become one of the icons of American popular culture. And when 
the Man of Steel made his debut in Action Comics No. 1 in June 1938, few would ever have 
guessed that 50 years later the world would be celebrating his golden anniversary with home 
video releases of several blockbuster Superman movies as well as reissues of older Super¬ 
man serials, cartoons and TV series episodes. 

Though Superman’s longevity may be surprising, he was a big hit right from the start. 
Within two years of his 1938 debut. Superman had not only won his own comic book (becom¬ 
ing the first costumed superhero to have a magazine devoted exclusively to his adventures) 
but he also had his own radio show and nationally syndicated newspaper comic strip. Movies were 
the inevitable next step, but the cinematic translation of the hero’s superiiuman attributes clearly presented 
problems to movieland’s special effects wizards, who were just beginning to come into their own. 
Republic Pictures, then the leading producer of cliffhanger serials featuring Dick Tracy, Zorro and 
the Lone Ranger, bought the film rights to Superman from copyright holders DC Comics in 1940. 
Republic assigned effects technicians Howard and Theodore Lydecker to develop a convincing technique 
for filming scenes of Superman in flight. They came up with a life-size papier-mache dummy, which 
coasted along tightly stretched lengths of piano wire via tiny pulleys affixed to the dummy’s outstretched 
arms and legs. They matched scenes using this method with shots of stuntmen bounding skyward from 
hidden trampolines. Satisfied with the test footage. Republic moved ahead with a serial built around 
the Man of Steel. But then DC Comics quibbled with Republic’s scriptwriters and the project was 
quickly revamped to become Mysterious Dr. Satan, with the Superman character replaced by 
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a non-super hero called The Copperhead. Meanwhile, the 
Lydeckers’ successful experimentation was adapted in 1941 for a 
Republic serial centering on Captain Marvel, a Superman-inspired 
character that for a time rivaled the Man of Steel in audience 
popularity. (The 240-minute Adventures of Captain Marvel is 
available from Republic Home Video.) 

DC Comics exercised more control over a series of animated 
Superman cartoons released by Paramount between 1941 and 1943. 
Initially, the cartoons were produced by Max and Dave Fleischer, 
the same brother team that presided over the studio’s popular Popeye 
and Betty Boop cartoons, among others. Using Joe Shuster’s 
original comic-book artwork as models, the Fleischer animators 
used every available technique to make the Superman 
cartoons as lifelike as possible, including the rotoscope 
method, which enabled animators to duplicate human move¬ 
ment by tracing the filmed gestures of actors onto the 
celluloid sheets that would be shot, one at a time, to create the 
final cartoon images. 

The initial Fleischer effort, 194rs Superman (also 
known as The Mad Scientist), briefly recalled the 
arrival on Earth of the sole, superhuman s 
vivor of the destroyed planet Krypton, 
and this survivor’s adoption. “As the 
years went by and the child grew t 
maturity,” intoned a solemn¬ 
voiced narrator, “he found 
himself possessed of 
amazing physical powers: 
faster than a speeding 
bullet, more powerful j 
than a locomotive, ' 
able to leap tall buildings 
in a single bound! ” (This 
description, originally written for the 
Superman radio show, was later incorporated 
into the ’50s TV show’s opening as well.) The 1941 cartoon then 
cut to Clark Kent as an already established reporter at the Daily 
Planet in Metropolis. Within an 11-minute running time, he located 
and smashed the mountaintop fortress of a mad scientist who 
threatened Metropolis with a devastating death ray. This original 
cartoon is included in several cassette compilations, including TV’s 
Best Adventures of Superman, Vol. 1 (Wamer), Superman Festival 
No. 2 (Video Dimensions) and Superman (Media). 

Most of the subsequent cartoons in the Paramount series revolved 
around master crooks with formidable superscientific weaponry, 
against which the police were powerless. Invariably, fellow Daily 
Planet reporter Lois Lane would stumble into the criminals’ hands, 
necessitating a timely rescue by the Man of Steel, who would round 
up the bad guys in short order. The formula varied slightly to in¬ 
clude hints of the supernatural (“The Mummy Strikes,” in Video 



Dimensions’ 


Superman Festival No. 1) and, after 
1942, America’s involvement in World 
War II (“Jungle Drums,” “The 
Eleventh Hour” and “The Japo- 
teurs”), all in Hollywood Home 
Theater’s Superman Color Car¬ 
toon Festival. The series ended after 
17 entries, nol because its populari¬ 
ty had waned but because the 
time and exptense of producing 
t—coupled with the licensing 
fee' paid to DC Comics— 
prevented Paramount from 
making the margin of profit the 
studio traditionally expected 
its cartoons. 

as another five years before 
Hollywood returned to the Man of Steel, 
during which time the character’s popularity had grown 



as his adventures appeared in four different monthly magazines and 
were novelized in a hardcover book. Since Superman’s greatest ap- 
jjeal was with kids, a new Saturday-aftemoon movie serial once again 
looked attractive—this time to Columbia Pictures. 

Columbia purchased screen rights to the character and assigned 
veteran producer Sam Katzman to fashion a 15-episode chapterplay 
that would lead off with a recapitulation of Superman’s origin. To 
play the dual role of Clark Kent/Superman, Katzman chose Kirk 
Alyn, a husky actor whose previous experience included supporting 
roles in such diverse products as Rita Hayworth musicals and 
Hopalong Cassidy westerns. With his square jaw and piercing eyes, 
Alyn was a good choice for the part. Spunky Noel Neill was cast as 
Daily Planet reporter Lois Lane and snub-nosed Tommy Bond 
(best known as the bully Butch in the Our Gang comedies) 
became cub reporter Jimmy Olsen. 

The all-important flying scenes were set to be handled in 
what had by then become a standard method for depicting 
men in flight: Alyn would be suspended by thin wires 
■ 1 front of a rear-projection screen while prop 
ten, out of camera range, would blow smoke in 
his direction (to simulate Superman’s passage 
through clouds). The scenes, however, turned 
out poorly, with the piano-wire strands clearly 
visible in the mshes. So Katzman opted for 
mixture of live action and animation. 
When outdoors, for example, a cartoon 
figure of Superman in flight would race 
across the screen and descend behind 
a convenient boulder. After a beat, ac¬ 
tor Alyn would dart out from behind 
the rock. Upton takeoff, he would extend 
is arms skyward, and the camera would 
pan up to follow his animated counterpart. 
No one, not even the youngest kids, was 
fooled by the animation, but it didn’t seem 
to matter: Superman (1948) was one of the top)-grossing serials of 
the decade, playing in some of the nation’s most prestigious theaters. 
The complete 248-minute chapterplay is available on two cassettes 
from Wamer under the title Superman: The Serial, Vols. 1 & 2. 

Alyn, Neill and Bond returned for a sequel. Atom Man vs. Super¬ 
man (1950). It featured veteran character actor Lyle Talbot as the 
Man of Steel’s archenemy Lex Luthor (who, rather unconvincing¬ 
ly, doubled as the masked and cloaked Atom Man). Luthor, being 
a standard-issue mad scientist, managed to project Supierman into 
another dimension (not unlike the comics’ “Phantom ^ne”) for a 
couple of episodes. He also secured a supply of Kryptonite and 
thereby placed the Man of Steel in more precarious pxssitions than 
the previous serial did, making for some exciting cliffhangers. 

Although Atom Man vs. Superman wasn’t as pxjpular as Katzman’s 
first effort, additional sequels might have been contemplated but 
for Alyn’s refusal to resume the title role, repxirtedly for fear of 
being typecast. 

Meanwhile, the TV series was being instigated by producer Robert 
Maxwell, who had assured DC Comics that it would have script apt- 
proval and creative input. Maxwell worked closely with Whitney 
Ellsworth, an editor for DC Comics, to ensure that Supjerman’s small- 
screen adventures would be faithful to their four-color print 
inspiration. 

Legend has it that Maxwell found George Reeves on a California 
beach and, impressed with the actor’s muscular physique and hand¬ 
some profile, offered him the TV lead. Reeves, whose acting career 
had fallen into decline after a promising beginning (he had sup- 
pxtrting roles in Gone with the Wind, Blood and Sand and The Straw¬ 
berry Blonde among others in the early ’40s) accepted the assign¬ 
ment with relish. 

Maxwell’s initial effort was a feature-length pilot episode that 
was released theatrically in 1951. Superman and the Mole Men con¬ 
cerned the arrival of gnomelike creatures in a western mining town, 
whose citizens immediately attempted to lynch the little critters. 
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The timely intervention of Superman, who delivered an eloquent 
(for him) plea for tolerance, saved the Mole Men in the nick of time. 
The story has been interpreted by some as an analogy to the 
McCarthy anti-Communist witchhunts that 
dominated domestic politics at the time. 

Supennan and the Mole Men was released on 
video last summer by Warner as part of its 
50th anniversary Superman tribute. 

The boxoffice and critical success of 
Superman and the Mole Men in 1951 con¬ 
vinced Maxwell that a TV series was indeed 
viable. TV’s Adventures of Superman 
premiered in the fall of 1951. In addition to 
Reeves and attractive Phyllis Coates (who 
made a wonderfully acerbic Lois Lane), the 
cast included Jack Larson as Jimmy Olsen 
and white-haired John Hamilton as Daily Planet editor Perry White. 
The first-season episodes were, for the most part, rather grim lit¬ 
tle thrillers with plenty of menacing atmosphere, and they featured 
tussles with werewolves, ghosts and mad killers. 

Reeves took his role very seriously, playing it without the con¬ 
descension that often marred the performances of actors playing 



comic-strip characters on screen. His Clark Kent was more 
capable than Kirk Alyn’s, although tension on the Daily Planet 
front was maintained by his conflict with the frequently dis¬ 
dainful and often hostile Lois Lane. 

The show was a hit, but Maxwell decided 
to make some changes. Coates’ abrasive Lois 
went out the window, to be replaced by Noel 
Neill, returning to the role she had played in 
the Columbia serials. While Neill’s Lois re¬ 
mained competitive with and skeptical of 
Clark Kent, she never attained the heights of 
bitchiness that typified Coates’ characteriza¬ 
tion. It wasn’t just Lois who got softer. In¬ 
creasingly, the gritty crime plots were re¬ 
placed by less-violent dramas involving ec¬ 
centric professors and simple-minded 
hoodlums, amid reports that the TV sponsors demanded a reduc¬ 
tion in the body count for what was essentially a kids’ show. 

The TV series ran from 1951 to 1958. From 1954 on, the episodes 
were shot in color, even though there wasn’t any regular network 
color telecasting in those days. The decision to film in color assured 
that Superman would enjoy a lengthy Continued on page 86 


It'saBird. . .It'saPlane. . . If's the Best of Superman on Video 


ATOM MAN VS. SUPERMAN (1950). 
The second Superman serial is superior to 
the first in every respect save that of 
musical scoring (Superman recycled 
venerable Columbia serial music dating 
back to the late ’30s). It’s also truer to the 
Man of Steel’s comic book adventures; the 
celluloid Supennan performs some of the 
outrageous feats of strength associated with 
his printed-page exploits. (For example, 
he frightens a confession out of one vil¬ 
lain by playing “catch” with him, tossing 
the hapless heavy high into the air above 
the Daily Planet building and catching him 
just before he plummets earthward to 
certain death.) 

Another plus is the expanded role of 
Lois Lane, relegated in the first serial to 
the position of harried heroine in constant 
need of rescue. Atom Man gives Lois more 
to do by having her go “undercover” in 
several chapters, working for Luthor as 
a news reporter on his recently acquired 
TV station(!). 

Casting and overall production values 
are on a par with the initial cliffhanger 
effort, but better use of Superman and 
broader scripting make Atom Man the bet¬ 
ter chapterplay. (Warner cassette) 

CARTOON 

THE MECHANICAL MONSTERS 
(1941). The 17 Superman cartoons pro¬ 
duced by Paramount adhere to a fairly rigid 
formula. Mechanical Monsters is no ex¬ 
ception. What distinguishes this effort 
from the other cartoons is superior char¬ 
acter animation (particularly of Lois and 
the mastermind), terrific background 
music (penned by Paramount tunesmith 


Sammy Tinling) and a marvelous action 
sequence in which Superman takes on an 
entire robot brigade in hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat. For this confrontation, director Dave 
Fleischer storyboarded some remarkably 
dramatic “camera angles,” which the 
animators vividly brought to life. Mechan¬ 
ical Monsters was the second cartoon in the 
series, and it’s unfortunate that none of the 
subsequent animated efforts shows quite 
the same energy or imagination. (Warner 
cassette) 

TV EPISODE 

CRIME WAVE (1953). This early black- 
and-white Supennan TV episode delivers 
more Man of Steel action than five other 
episodes put together, and I can forgive the 
fact that many of its thrills are 
culled from earlier shows. 

There’s none of the cutesy-poo kiddie 
stuff which mars many of the TV story¬ 
lines—just Superman, flying and fighting 
constantly as he runs to the ground the 
criminal genius responsible for organizing 
a reign of terror on the streets of Metrop¬ 
olis. (Warner cassette) 

MOVIE 

SUPERMAN-THE MOVIE (1977). 
It’s difficult to believe that, in just a few 
short years, the Man of Steel fell from his 
lofty perch as star of this multimillion- 
dollar epic to straight man for a painfully 
unfunny Richard Pryor. We should per¬ 
haps forget the debacle of Superman III 
(perhaps by casting all existing cassettes in¬ 
to the Phantom Zone) and choose to re¬ 
member the initial Christopher Reeve star- 
rer as the definitive Superman movie. 

Director Richard Donner managed a 



neat blend of serious and comic elements 
in this superproduction. The Krypton 
scenes, starring Marlon Brando, Trevor 
Howard and Susannah York, can legiti¬ 
mately be described as majestic; the Small- 
ville scenes have a lyrical quality and cap¬ 
ture a poignancy almost unimag,- 
inable in such 


view) and when to play the heroic stuff 
with granite-jawed sincerity (in contrast 
to Gene Haclman’s casual maliciousness 
as Lex Luthor). Margot Kidder is letter- 
perfect as Lois Lane; she’s ideally cast as 
a plucky ’70s career woman. And Valerie 
Perrine squeezes more laughs than might 
ordinarily be expected from her dumb- 
blonde characterization. (Warner cas¬ 
sette, LV disc) -E.H. 
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Is Your VCR TVying 
To Tell You^methlng? 


Use Allsop’s VCR cleaning systems to 
maintain sharper pictures, better sound 
and avoid tape “eating.” 


RegularVCR cleaning plays a "big hand” in 
keeping your machine healthy. So use Allsop’s VCR 
cleaning systems, the completely safe, effective 
way to clean your VCR. They remove harmful dirt 
from the entire tape path, including expensive 
video and audio heads. Only Allsop’s VCR cleaning 
systems have special felt 
cartridges that clean tape 
drive systems—to keep 
tape "eating” from eating 
you. They’re quick and 
easy to use. Simply insert 



remove dirt and oxide build-up. (Especially notice 
able if you rent tapes which transfer dirt from one 
VCR to another). Put an end to “head headaches.’ 
Get a clean machine with an Allsop VCR cleaning 
system.* 


World l,eaders In lli-P-rh (’arr I’rwiurts 



the cassette so alternat¬ 
ing wet/dry cleaning 
action from the non¬ 
abrasive ribbon can 


•Available in VHS, BETA and 8mm * 

call today for Allsop’s handyVIDEO TECH SERIES: Toll-Free 1-80lt-^i26-4j03. 


iled information ( 


ALLSOP, INC. P.O.Box23, Bellingham,WA98227. (206) 73‘<i-9090 







PENNSTELLER 

On Exploiting Home Video for Fun and Profit 



By Glenn Kenny 

F ace it. Interactive video is a scam. What’s so interactive about us¬ 
ing a half-hour tape of old football clips to spruce up what’s nothing 
more or less than a board game? That may be your idea of fun (and 
if it is, I don’t want to hear about it), but it sure as hell isn’t interactive. 
It took the unclassifiable duo Penn and Teller to come up with the first 
truly interactive videocassette. Cruel Tricks for Dear Friends (Lorimar) 
is a collection of seven scams you can perpetrate on your loved ones. 
You can profit and have fun while pulling the wool over the eyes of those 
closest to you. All the tricks have one thing in common: You 
can’t do them without the tape. ‘ ‘It’s not called ‘interactive, ’ ’ ’ growls 
Penn Jillette, the taller and more garrulous member of the duo, ‘ ‘because 
‘interactive’ means ‘not interactive’ to people now. It’s bull. It means 
children singing along at a birthday party.” 

Penn and Teller are on a roll these days. While those with more pro¬ 
saic imaginations may see them as hip magicians (not a very hard thing 
to do considering the competition), they’re more like vaudevillian ^ 
philosopher kings—“two very eccentric guys who have learned to 
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do a couple of cool things,” as they put it. The trickery that has 
wowed those who’ve seen their Broadway show (not to mention 
their appearances on Saturday Night Live, Late Night with David 
Letterrmn, a Run-DMC video and an Emmy-winning PBS special) 
is often as thought-provoking as it is astonishing. The Cruel Tricks 
tape, too, manages to stimulate the intellect as well as hone one’s 
sense of greed. 

The concept is simple. Your friend comes to visit and you offer 
to do a card trick for him or her. The friend balks—card tricks are 
so corny—so you sweeten the deal by making it a real money bet. 
You muff the trick, give your friend the money and suggest watch¬ 
ing TV. (Meanwhile, you’ve already cued up a specially prepared 
portion of the tape.) There’s a pretty 
good old movie on (or so it seems, it’s 
really the tape). Soon the movie is inter¬ 
rupted by a news flash. In the mid¬ 
dle of it, a newscaster holds up a 
card—the card your friend picked. 

Astonished, your friend pays up. 

Or take another one. Your friend 
comes over. In the middle of your ami¬ 
able chat, you assert that certain TV 
evangelists are actually using backward 
soundtracks (just like rock stars sup¬ 
posedly do) in order to disseminate 
Satanist propaganda. Your friend scoffs. 

You make a bet and show him a tape of 
a TV evangelist. Then you play it back¬ 
ward (explaining that you’ve got one of 
those high-end models that does that kind 
of thing), and sure enough there’s the 
evangelist commanding his followers to 
"take crack in Beelzebub’s name.” 

(‘ ‘The people at Lorimar blanched when 
they heard that, ” chuckles Penn.) Your 
friend, somewhat disturbed, but still an 
honorable bettor, hands over some cash. 

While Cruel Tricks has its share of the 
prestidigitation for which Penn and 
Teller have become known, a lot of it is 
just sheer electronic trickery. ‘ ‘What this 
does,” Teller says, “is exploit things that 
people take for granted; the fact that your 
guests will take for granted that what they 
see on TV is real. And that’s a wide 
assumption.” 

“Philosophically, it’s very interesting 
that doing these scams is like shooting 
fish in a barrel,” Penn says. “For some 
reason, doctored videotape is absolutely inconceivable to some p)eo- 
ple. And it really shouldn’t be. People have been lying to us on TV 
for over 30 years now. It should be an old concept.” 

‘ ‘Certain scams on the tape take advantage of the victim’s suspi¬ 
cion that technology is unlimited,” Teller notes. “The vidicopy seg¬ 
ment [in which you trick your friend into believing that a specif tape 
allows your TV to function as a copy machine] is almost possible. ’ ’ 

Cruel Tricks has a funky feel—it was actually shot in New York 
City, in the Lower East Side apartment of their friend (and Cruel 
Tricks co-writer) Eddie Gorodetsky (who has written for Letter- 
man and SCTYas well). While Penn assumes his most ingratiatingly 
hostile persona throughout the tape, the duo insist that Cruel Tricks 
is not a product designed to exploit people’s stupidity. All that 
money stuff is Just a joke. 

“The reality of Cruel Tricks is, you do this trick, you blow your 
friends away, and then nine times out of 10 you show them the part 
of the tape that explains how it’s done,” Penn says. “There’s a 



Above: Penn smirks while Teller flour¬ 
ishes in vitro. Previous page: scenes from 
their Broadway show, including Penn’s 
race-to-the-finish reading of “Casey at the 
Bat, ’ ’ wherein Teller hangs on every word. 


wonderful enjoyment in having a secret and then sharing it. The 
reason you started learning magic tricks when you were 12 was to 
show them to your parents and then tell them how it’s done. Ex¬ 
cept that, for the most part, most magic tricks are more fun to show 
than to explain. It’s like the difference between listening to the Sex 
Pistols and then going through a musical score of one of their songs. 
But Cruel Tricks is seven tricks where knowing how they’re done 
is part of the fun.” 

While they’ve had the idea for the tape for over five years, the 
first chance Penn and Teller got to try the cruel tricks concept was 
on their PBS special, Penn and Teller Go Public, where they did 
a less slick version of the card trick/newscaster scam. The Go Public 
version became a cult favorite, with 
many fans taping it and pulling it on their 
friends, complete with the minor card 
flourishes it requires. Strangely enough, 
PBS didn’t think it would go over, and 
for a surprising reason. “I’m not saying 
this to public TV’s discredit, ’ ’ Penn says, 
“because, after all, they did put it on. But 
their feeling was that a TV audience 
couldn’t get it together enough to shuf¬ 
fle a deck of cards. That is what everyone 
has taken as a given when putting 
together something for video. Whereas 
we’re taking it as a given that it’s not a 
lot to ask of a viewer. ’ ’ Other tricks, he 
notes, require a different kind of “skill. ’ ’ 
“Things like the TV evangelist—we 
don’t give people a script for that, to ex¬ 
plain the idea before they do it. If you 
want to pull it off, you ad lib. We heard 
about one guy who does about 20 
minutes of explaining before he shows 
that segment. People are perfectly 
capable of doing that; it’s very sim¬ 
ple for them. And the thing is that no 
one knows it. It’s sad that Americans 
don’t have a rep for being really 
sharp, but the fact is, we have a lot of 
smart friends and we’re not alone.” 

And that, in a nutshell, is the concept 
of Cruel Tricks. The interactivity of this 
tape may lead to some better interaction 
among you and your friends—at the very 
least it should get some conversation go¬ 
ing. In the meantime, Penn and Teller are 
keeping extremely busy. They’re writing 
a book, as yet untitled (“I wouldn’t mind 
not having a title,” Teller frowns, “if we had some copy. ”). Penn 
has a band called Bongos, Bass and Bob; Penn is Bass, and Teller 
sometimes sits in on keyboards. “An acoustic speed mariachi 
psychedelic combo, ’ ’ Penn calls it. “We try to encapsulate the ur¬ 
ban intelligentsia with a 15-year-old’s grasp of the instrument. We 
hit things and yell, but we have jokes about the Russian Tea Room. ’ ’ 
And they’re gearing up to start a movie, Penn and Teller Get Killed. 
Plot line? “Yeah,” Penn says. “I can give you a real simple plot 
line: Penn and Teller get killed, as well as have a yuk a minute. We 
play as close to Penn and Teller in this movie as the Beatles played 
themselves in A Hard Day’s Night—not as the Beatles played 
themselves in Let It Be.” 

In the midst of all this activity, they’re planning a Cruel Tricks se¬ 
quel, which Penn has describ^ as “Revenge—this time the cruel 
trickster will take a bath! ’ ’ So while the owner of a Cruel Tricks cassette 
may be laughing now, he or she may have to reap what they’ve sown. 
Penn and Teller ought to put a warning label on the tape. □ 
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If Nightmare On Elm Street made you scream, and Friday The 13th tore 
you apart.. .then Return Of The Living Dead Parti! mW scare your brains out! 


LORIMAR M0TI0\ PlfTlRESGREENFOX PRODlfTIOX“RETl R\ OF THE LiVIXG DEAD PART 11” 

James Karex Thom Mathews Daxa Ashbrook Marsha Dietleix Philip BRixs MifHAELKEXwoRTHV'’'KJ. peter rdbixsox 
EicexeC.Cashmax William S.Gilmore '"siT om Fox ttiiREx Wiederhorx 


Coming in May, the sequel to the hox-office thriller, Return Of The Living Dead. 








Irving berun: sel 


By Roy Hemming 


Irving Berlin has been setting milestones 
longer than any other popular American com¬ 
poser. Of course, some say he’s done it because he’s lived 
longer. This May 11th, Berlin celebrates his lOOth birthday 
Yes, 100. 

He’s been called the man who, more than anyone else, “invented” the kind of pop song that has 
dominated American musicals on stage and screen for the past seven decades. Beginning around 1910, 
Berlin wrote jazz-influenced songs that veered sharply away from European operetta traditions and 
set a simpler, more “natural” pop style—one that is still instantly recognized throughout the world 
as American. Even after rock music took over in the ’50s, Berlin’s songs survived as what’s 
now known as “classic p)op.” 

Audio recordings, movies and, most recently, home video have played major roles in that 
survival. When movies found their voice in the late ’20s, Irving Berlin was right there set¬ 
ting the standards. The first successful talkie feature, 1927’s The Jazz Singer, featured A1 
Jolson singing a Berlin song, “Blue Skies.” The Berlin movies that followed were not 
only boxoffice bonanzas but also became, in more recent years, home video hits. To 
name just a few: White Christmas, Holiday Inn, Blue Skies, Easter Parade, Top Hat, 

Follow the Fleet and This Is the Army. 

Ironically, some of Berlin’s biggest movie hits have yet to turn up on video—because 
of Berlin himself. Always regarded as one of the shrewdest businessmen in showbiz, 

Berlin has carefully guarded the rights to his work. And he can be a tough negotiator 
where video rights are concerned. That’s why such blockbuster Berlin musicals as 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band (1938), Annie Get Your Gun (1950), Cali Me Madam 
(1953) and There's No Business Like Show Business (1954) aren’t available. 

But there are still plenty of others with which video buffs can celebrate Berlin’: 

centennial this May. Here are my 
picks for the top five; 


For now-classic Top 
Hat, Berlin (above) 
gave Fred Astaire 
(right) his signature 
tune (“Puttin’ 
on My Top Hat”), 
plus the roman¬ 
tic “Cheek to 
Cheek” for 
Fred to sing 
to Ginger 
Rogers 
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Fred Astaire offers some 16 vintage and 
new (for 1948) Berlin songs, such as 
“Snooky Ookums,” “Shakin’ the Blues 
Away ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Stepping Out with My Baby. ’ ’ 
(MGM/UA cassette) 

There are also some individual gems in 
movies that don’t have all-Berlin scores. 
For example, Berlin’s “Puttin’ ontheRitz” 
gave Clark Gable his only chance to kick 
up his heels in a dance routine (a hilarious 
one, too) in 1939’s anti-war comedy. Idiot's 
Delight (MGM/UA cassette). That same 
song also gets an unforgettable workout in 
Mel Brooks’ 1974 Young Frankenstein 
(CBS/Fox cassette, LVdisc). And one of A1 
Jolson’s signature tunes, Berlin’s “Let Me 
Sing and I’m Happy,” has a prominent 
place in both The Jolson Story and Jolson 
Sings Again (RCA/Columbia cassettes). 

Now, if Irving Berlin would only give us 
a centenary birthday present by helping 
along the video release of those holdouts he 
himself has- helped keep on the shelf. □ 


TOP HAT. The creme de la creme of the 
Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers musicals, with 
its glistening B&W cinematography, art 
deco designs and airheaded comedy. But 
it’s also such durable songs as “Cheek to 
Cheek,” “Isn’t This a Lovely Day to Be 
Caught in the Rain” and “No Strings” that 
keep this as fresh a musical-comedy romp 
as it was when first released in 1935. (RKO, 
VidAmerica cassettes) 

FOLLOW THE FLEET. Veiy different in 
style from Top Hat, this rowdier 1936 
musical casts Astaire as a sailor and Rogers 
as a dance hall hostess (with a pre-star 
Lucille Ball and Betty Grable among her 
colleagues). Berlin’s songs range from the 
lowdown “Let Yourself Go” to the 
superelegant “Let’s Face the Music and 
Dance.” (RKO, Fox Hills cassettes) 
HOLIDAY INN. Although best known as 
the movie in which Bing Crosby introduced 
“White Christmas,” this 1942 musical is 
actually a tribute to eight different holidays 
throughout the year—with Berlin songs for 
each of them. One of the weakest, “Say It 
with Fireworks,” luckily gets lost behind 
a snappy Fred Astaire tap routine that is 


Sending up the high life via Berlin songs: 
Clark GaUe (above) in Idiot’s Delight’s 
“Puttin’on the Ritz”; Astaire, Judy Gotland 
as Easter Parade’s “Couple of Swells. ” 


reputedly the fastest precision dance he or 
anyone else ever filmed. (MCA cassette, 
LVdisc) 

THIS IS THE ARMY. All the profits from 
this lively 1941 tribute to America’s WWn 
fighting men and women went to the Army 
Relief Fund, which is how it ended up as 
a public-domain video entry (with prints 
whose color and quality vary from dis¬ 
tributor to distributor). Berlin himself 
croaks his way through an unforgettable 
“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the Morn¬ 
ing” and Kate Smith thrillingly belts out 
what some consider our second national an¬ 
them, Berlin’s “God Bless America”— 
among an almost continuous, flag-waving 
parade of songs and comedy sketches. 
Then-US Army Lt. Ronald Reagan, in 
the romantic lead, neither sings nor makes 
laughs. (Budget, Video Images cassettes) 
EASTER PARADE. As colorful a parade 
of singing and dancing as MGM ever turned 
out, this only teaming of Judy Garland and 


“S(^ It with Music” 
was one of Berlin’s 
biggest song hits—and 
he continued to do 
Just that for decades, 
composing tunes for 
Astaire and Rogers’ 
Follow the Fleet and 
many other movies 
now on home video. 
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APEL Lab Tests of 
The Latest Video Equipment 


Stunning 

RCA 

Big-Tube 

Set 


SUMMARY 

RCA Monitor/Receiver, Model 31100 

1988 is turning out to be an extraordinary year for monitor/receivers. Just when 
we think we’ve seen the ultimate in picture quality—when we think that a particular 
aspect of that quality has been pushed as high as it can go—along comes another set 
that pushes standards just a bit higher. RCA’s new 31-inch monitor/receiver is just 
such a set, and it’s stunning. The 31100 is capable of delivering not 500, not 600, 
but 640 lines of horizontal resolution. This renders the 31100 more than ready for 
any high-definition video source—laser disc. Super VHS, ED Beta—and gives it 
resolution to spare. 

As for the actual picture tube, well, if you think 31 inches (measured diagonally) 
provides only a marginal improvement in viewing area over a 27-inch screen, wait’ll 
you see this set. The tube of the 31100 features a square-comer screen, for a total 
of450 square inches of viewing space. That’s 32 % more than you get from a 27-inch 
screen with rounded comers. 

Viewing size and resolution aside, other areas of picture quality are equally im¬ 
pressive. Excellent color convergence, color quality and black level retention com¬ 
bine to produce an incredibly vivid image that has to be seen to be appreciated. 

While the set’s built-in audio tunplifier provided excellent frequency response and 
very low distortion, the MTS decoder (for receiving stereo broadcasts) came in a lit¬ 
tle low in stereo separation. Since we very rarely come across a built-in MTS decoder 
that’s entirely successful in its task, we can’t fault this set too much. 

Watching TV on a screen as large as this is probably the next best thing to theater 
viewing. While projection TVs have come a long way in the past few years, some 
people find the quality of the projection image lacking in the kind of crispness asso- 
tiated with direct-view sets. Sets like this one show just what those people mean. 
This large direct-view set has extraordinary clarity; it practically cries out to be hooked 
up to an equally high-resolution video source (this set comes equipped with the 
S-connector hookup, making it S-VHS- or ED Beta-ready). RCA has wowed us with 
this set; take a look at it yourself and you may be equally astonished. 



Features 

If you have any other RCA video or audio 
components, the unified remote supplied 
with this monitor/receiver will operate them 
as well as the set. The cable-compatible 
quartz tuner locks into as many as 149 broad¬ 
cast and cable channels. An auto-pro- 
gramming feature quickly “memorizes” the 
active channels in your area. When you 
press the channel up/down buttons, the set 
will only scan through those stations; you 
won’t be bothered by the snow of non-active 
channels. 

In addition to the built-in MTS decoder, 
the set features a surround sound circuit. Not 
to be confused with Dolby Surround, this is 
basically a sound-expansion feature that 
simulates stereo on non-MTS broadcasts. 

The on-screen displays provide visual in¬ 
dications of all phases of the set’s operation 
and aid you in the setting of the sleep timer 
(which turns the set off after a pre-set length 
of time) and clock. The set has dual anten¬ 
na inputs as well as a stereo input/output 
monitor panel, including two sets of direct 
audio/video inputs. The aforementioned 
S-connector is found here as well. 

Controls 

Very few of the operating controls for this 
monitor/receiver are exposed during normal 
operation. These include volume controls, 
channel pushbuttons, a power switch and a 
video 1/2 input selector. Indicator lights that 
switch on or off during normal operation in¬ 
clude stereo, SAP and SAP-SET (which lets 
you know when an SAP [second audio pro¬ 
gram] soundtrack is actually there to. be 
heard, since many stations capable of broad¬ 
casting an SAP channel don’t always do it). 

Other front panel controls are behind an 
auxiliary door panel. There are many unique 
picture controls here, including a notch filter 
switch (which reduces picture interference 
effects due to color and black-and-white 
signal intermingling) and a velocity modula¬ 
tion switch (which enhances picture edge 
definition). More familiar is the auto-color 
button, which brings the color back to its fac¬ 
tory setting after you’ve changed it. 

The “video” button sequentially brings 
up six on-screen displays of various video 
functions (color, tint, etc.) which are ad¬ 
justed by pressing two nearby plus or minus 
buttons. Audio adjustment (bass and treble, 
for example) are handled the same way. The 
“set up” and “auto program” buttons are 
used for the automatic memorization and 
storing of active channels in your area. 
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Finally, the antenna pushbutton chooses 
which of the two available antenna signals 
should be fed to the TV receiver. 

The multifunction remote control dupli¬ 
cates most of the front panel controls, per¬ 
mits direct access to any TV channel and 
allows you to set the sleep timer and clock. 

The jack panel on the back of the set in¬ 
cludes the two antenna terminals as well as 
a third coaxial connector intended for use in 
conjunction with a cable converter box. Ex¬ 
ternal speaker termintds and an extemal/in- 
temal speaker switch are here as well as the 
two sets of direct inputs, the S-connector and 
the direct output jacks. 

Test Results 

Perhaps the most outstanding video per¬ 
formance characteristic of this set is its 
magnificent horizontal and vertical resolu¬ 
tion—640 and 450 lines, respectively. The 
corresponding video frequency response 
measurement was 8.0 MHz—the highest 
APEL has tested. (Seems we’re saying that 
almost every month!) All other video 
parameters were first-rate; while interlace 
was 60/40 instead of a perfect 50/50 (which 
is hardly ever found on direct-view screens 
this size anyway), this does not visibly 
detract from the excellence of the picture. 


The TV reception capability of the 31100 
earned equally high marks. Even with 
signals equivalent to fringe-area conditions, 
pictures were watchable, relatively free of 
video noise (which often manifests itself as 
snow on the screen). 

All audio measurements were made in the 
simulcast mode, using the audio 1 inputs. 
The built-in amp delivered 6.1 watts per 
channel at 1 kHz, with both channels driv¬ 
ing 8-ohm speaker loads. Distortion at this 
power output level measured . 1 %, which is 
very good. The signal-to-noise ratio liom the 
amp was an adequate 57.8 dB, but frequen¬ 
cy response was excellent, measuring flat 
across the entire range of human hearing. 

The MTS decoder section exhibited good 
frequency response in the stereo mode (ex¬ 
tending out to 13 kHz, close to the estab¬ 
lished limit of broadcast stereo) and showed 
a signal-to-noise ratio of just under 60 dB. 
This is not audiophile sound, to be sure, but 
MTV and VH-1 will still sound better than 
they would on a non-MTS set. SAP and 
mono results were adequate. 

But that’s about the only parameter of the 
set to which that term can be applied. In every 
other respect, the 31100 is a big winner. Once 
it’s in your viewing room its extraordinary 
picnire will enthrall you. —Len Feldman 


LAB MEASUREMENTS: 

RCA Monitor/Receiver 
Model Number: 31100 
Serial Number: PP-2 

VIDEO SECTION 

MAXIMUM USABLE 

LUMINANCE_75 Footlamberts 

RESOLUTION 

(horizontal/vertical)_640/450 Lines 

CONVERGENCE 

(center/comers) 0/.2% 

VIDEO FREQUENCY RESPONSE 8.0 MHz 
INTERLACE 60/40 

TRANSIENT RESPONSE Excelkiit 

BLACK LEVEL RETENTION_95% 

COLOR QUALITY_Excellent 

AMPLIFIER SECTION 

MAXIMUM OUTPUT 
(3% harmonic distortion) 

Speaker Output 6.1 Watts 

TOTAL HARMONIC DISTORTION 
(I kHz at -10 dB) 

Speaker Output .1% 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO 
(A-weighted) 

Speaker Output 57.8 dB 

FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
Speaker Output_20 Hz to 20 kHz 

MTS DECODER SECTION 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO 
(at 1,000 uV, A-weighted) 

Stereo (left/right) 58.6/59.9 dB 

SAP 63.7 dB 


Resolution 



TOTAL HARMONIC DISTORTION 

(at 1 kHz, -20 dB) 

Stereo (left/right) .30/.39% 

SAP .57% 

Mono.48% 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
(at -20 dB, 100% modulation) 

Stereo 38 Hz to 13 kHz 

SAP 23 Hz to 7 kHz 

Mono _ 28 Hz to 4 kHz 

CHANNEL SEPARATION 
(at 1 kHz, -20 dB, 100% modulation) 

Stereo (left/right)15.0/14.5 dB 

ADDITIONAL DATA 

PICTURE SIZE 31 Inches (diag.) 

POWER REQUIREMENTS _ 180 Watts 

DIMENSIONS 

(HxWxD, in inches) _ x 34y4 x 23 

SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE $2,495 

All measurements and charts supplied by APEL 
(Advanced Product Evaluation Laboratory). 


Rock-a-bye baby on the tree 
top, WHEN THE WIND BLOWS, 
the cradle will rock, 
when the bough breaks, 
the cradle will fall, 

—And down will come baby, 
cradle and all. 


Based on the best-seUing book by 

RAYMOND BRIGGS 

WHEN 

THE 

WIND 

BLOWS 

...It's No Fairy Tale 

"The film is brilliantly 
animated from Raymond Briggs' 
book, using the music of 
Roger Waters and 
David Bowie to make 
its horrific point" 




Featuring 
Music By 

DAVID BOWIE 
ROGER WATERS 

(PINK FLOYD) 

GENESIS 

SQUEEZE 

On Video In June 
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SUMMARY 

Mitsubishi S-VHS-C Camcorder, Model HS-C30U 


While Mitsubishi’s considerable achievements in big-screen TVs—both rear pro¬ 
jection and direct view—have been well documented in these pages, the company’s 
efforts in the camcorder field have been scant up until now. So we were a little sur¬ 
prised at just what a fine piece of equipment its debut S-VHS-C camcorder is. This 
is a knockout camcorder—the first we’ve tested that completely lives up to S-VHS 
expectations, delivering by far the most detailed picture of any model we’ve seen. 

While almost all of the S-VHS camcorders we’ve looked at have been able to pro¬ 
duce 400 lines of horizontal resolution in the camera section, none has been able to 
take that fine resolution into the record/play realm, where it really counts. The 
HS-C30U does. The camera section itself produces 425 lines; through the direct video 
output, it plays back at 400 lines. That’s better resolution than you get from a broad¬ 
cast signal of a TV show, with detail and crispness that’s breathtaking. This cam¬ 
corder allows playback through the RF input of your TV; but resolution decreases 
considerably with this method, so the direct video input (or S-connector, if your set 
is equipped with one) is your best option. 

Other video parameters tested on this model were very good to excellent, although 
there was a slight error in color saturation and accuracy. We’ve been finding this 
quite a bit in the first generation of S-VHS camcorders, and while it’s not a horrible 
flaw, we hope it’s cleared up in subsequent models. 

But all things considered—the fact, for example, that such excellent picture quali¬ 
ty has been packed into a camcorder that weighs just over three pounds—the 
HS-C30U is a remarkable achievement, well worth considering. 


Features 

This camcorder operates at both the SP 
and EP speeds. The compact VHS cassette 
(which can be played back through the cam¬ 
corder or through an S-VHS deck once it’s 
been placed in a special adapter) will record 
for 20 minutes in SP, 60 in EP. The cam¬ 
corder has auto focus, auto iris and auto 
white balance. Auto focus can be overrid¬ 
den if you prefer to focus manually. 

Special features include a high-sp^ shut¬ 
ter (going up to '/torn of a second, allowing 
blur-free slo-mo replays of action scenes), 
bidirectional speed search (three times nor¬ 


mal speed in SP, seven times in EP) and an 
address search system, with a counter in¬ 
dicator in the electronic viewfinder. Date 
and time can be superimposed on your 
recordings, and there’s a fade button that 
helps you make smooth scene transitions. 

The electronic viewfinder serves as a 
built-in black-and-white monitor during 
recording and playback and offers a wide 
variety of helpful displays during recording. 
White balance status, tape counter/time re¬ 
maining, speed, operating mode (S-VHS or 
standard VHS), shutter speed and many 
other indicators appear in the viewfinder. 


The supplied battery pack powers the 
camcorder for about an hour. The model can 
also be powered by an AC adapter/battery 
charger. Other accessories included in the 
package include a cassette adapter, an 
S-VHS-C tape to get you started, an A/V 
output cable (which incorporates an 
S-connector that separates color and bright¬ 
ness signals and feeds them to a similarly 
equipped TV set) and a shoulder strap. 

Controls 

The controls and switches associated with 
the camera functions of the HS-C30U are 
primarily on the left side and front surface 
of the camcorder body. Up front, near the 
lens, are a fade button, shutter speed selee- 
tor, backlight compensation button, 
auto/manual focus switch, white balance 
selection and date button. Counter reset but¬ 
tons. S-VHS/standard VHS selection but¬ 
tons and a review button are also here. 

The power switch is conveniently located 
near the start/stop record button on the back 
of the handgrip sertion; it’s a snap to start 
shooting. The 6:1 power zoom button is 
positioned on the handgrip so your fore¬ 
finger and middle finger land on it natural¬ 
ly when you hold the camcorder. The A/V 
input is also on the handgrip section. 

Buttons associated with VCR functions 
(play, rewind, etc.) are on the top surface of 
the camcorder. The right side has an exter¬ 
nal microphone jack and houses a small 
lithium battery that retains counter readings 
and date and time. 

Test Results 

The minimum amount of light required for 
this camcorder to produce a 1-volt video 
signal is 10.3 lux. Best results come, of 
course, in a fairly well-lit room. Color con¬ 
tamination was minimal, measuring only 5 
IRE. White balance was 10 IRE, about 
average, so colors will look fairly natural. 
While tests showed a slight amount of col¬ 
or inaccuracy, during the regular record/ 
playback cycle, colors looked quite bright 
and sharp. (A slight shift of the red field 
toward yellow was measured by APEL in 
a vectorscope display.) 

The most startling results were in the 
resolution measurements. The camera sec¬ 
tion produced 425 lines of horizontal 
resolution—a full 400 in the record/play cy¬ 
cle when measured through the direct video 
output. This is phenomenal picture detail. 
And if you have any doubts that direct video 
inputs are the way to go, take a look at the 
resolution figure when measured through the 
TV output—down a full 50 lines. 350 lines 
is still better than you’ve seen from any stan¬ 
dard VHS camcorder, but why not go for the 
full advantage? 

Signal-to-noise ratios were always well 
above 40 dB in optimum light levels; low 
light levels produced a picture that wasn’t 
nearly as clean, but was still watchable. Us¬ 
ing this camcorder in well-lit situations will 
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produce not only a well-detailed picture, but 
also one that’s free of grain or snow. 

As far as audio is concerned, well, there’s 
no such thing as a Hi-Fi VHS-C camcorder, 
and there never will be. So the audio signal- 
to-noise ratio of 46 dB is not particularly sur¬ 
prising, or even disappointing. Fine audio 
is not the purpose of this camcorder; it gives 
you audio you can hear clearly, and that’s 
satisfactory. 

In our hands-on experiments with the 
HS-C30U, we were impressed with its ease 
of use, the high-speed shutter and the very 
helpful viewfinder displays. All those would 
make it an admirable camcorder in itself. 
The addition of its excellent S-VHS picture 
quality makes the HS-C30U an exceptional 
piece of equipment. —Len Feldman 


LAB MEASUREMENTS: 
Mitsubishi S-VHS-C 

Model Number: HS-C30U 

Serial Number: Control #3071 

CAMERA SEC'nON 


MINIMUM ILLUMINATION 

10.3 Lux 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTION 

425 Lines 

COI,OR CONTAMINATION 

SHIE 

WHITE BALANCE 

10 IRE 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIOS 
Red-Field Chroma, AM 
(optimum/min. light levels) 
Luminance 

(optimum/min. light levels) 

43.2/37.6 dB 

40.5/39.0 dB 

MINIMUM FOCAI, DISTANCE 
(V., 

42 Inches 
i inch, macro) 

LENS APERTURE 

/L2 

ZOOM RATIO 6:1 

FOCAL LENGTH 8.“ 

imm to 5Inun 

AUDIO SECnON 


MAXIMUM MIKE OUTPUT 

.48 Volts 

EXTERNAL MIKE SENSITIVITY ISmV 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO 

46 dB 

COMBINED PERFORMANCE 

HORIZONTAL RESOLUTIONS 
(S-VHS, video/TV out) 

400/350 Lines 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIOS 
Red-Field Chroma, AM (video o 

Luminance (video out) 
(optimum/min. light levels) 
Red-Field Chroma. AM (TV out 
(optimum/min. light levels) 

(optimum/min. light levels) 

ut) 

43.4/35.8 dB 

42.3/40.5 dB 

42.3/38.4 dB 

42.5/41.4 dB 

ADDITIONAL DATA 


WEIGHT 

1 including battery and tape) 

3Vi Pounds 

DIMENSIONS 
(HxWxD. in inches) 

6x4y.xl0 

POWER ZOOM SPEED 

7 Seconds 

SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE 

$1,600 

All measurements and charts supplied by APEL 
(Advanced Product Evaluation Udforatory). 



Ejqjand your horizons. 


Toshiba's 30" FST® Magnum TV. It's a sizeable improvement. And not 
just because of its size. It has the first 6-lens focusing system. So you get a 
picture that's 15% clearer. Our flat, square picture tube also gives you a wider 
viewing area and virtually no distortion. So get in Touch with Tomorrow 
Toshiba's 30" FST Magnum. You won't just see Trt C UID A 
more, you'll see better. I U w rl I Dn 


NOBODY BEATS OUR DEALS! 

1. M rnnma te Uiry Mi UU irtt InU ty M IRA wipnity. h ny iM. 

2. yi|rity-iH w INAM AII PiWyM capay h Mm Mt V48 wltt mr ROfMOJMO h Mi. 

4.IMni mcMy mpM wlii 30 Myi. 


ZENITH VR2300 6 Hd HiFi.... 


PANASONIC PV400 7 LUX VHS. .. 


;"'449 RCA VR630 HiFi O.S.D. MTS .'529 


PANASONIC CAMCORDERS • CALL FOR PRICE 

RCA^^AMCOROERS.CALLaFOR^PRICE^HS 

.OP rcits 5 VHS-C 

—SO 5 VHS 


0X400 Digital 
0X800 Digital HiFi 




JVC CAMCORDERS • CAl 


GR25U VRSC " 'g'rSBSU S VHS C 

GE VCR • call j:0R PRICE 

INASONIC VCRS'CALL FOR PRICE 


SHARP VCRS • CALL FOR PRICE 
VCA102U 2 Hd VCA600U 4 Hd F.S. 

VCA201U On Screen VCM701U 4 Hd O.S.D. MTS 

VC2200U F.S. VCD800U Pix n Pix Multipi 

VCA50DU 4 Hd 




GUARANTEED PRICES AS SHOWN, OR LOWER 

U DON'T SEE WHAT YOU WANT LISTED GIVE US A CALL, GUARANTEED 
L SAVE YOU BUCKS AND DELIVER ANYWHERE IN THE MAINLAND USA. 


ORDERS PROCESSED IN 24 HOURS • SHIPMENTS DELIVERED TO YOUR DOOR 



CHECK OUR DEALS! 
1 - 301 - 290-1788 

FAX NO: 290-1009 
Mon thru Fri 9am-6pm 
Sat 10am-3pm Sun 12pm-5pm 
Checks/IMoney Orders Accepted 


7125 Columbia Gateway 


For more information, circle No. i 
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Fisher's Latest Hi-Fi Deck 



SUMMARY 

Fisher VCR, Model FVH-5550 

A VHS Hi-Fi VCR with HQ picture circuitry and a built-in MTS decoder usually 
costs a pretty penny. This model, Fisher’s latest high-end deck, retails for just $600, 
a price that’s sure to be marked down by competitive retailers. That’s the good news. 
The bad news is that this deck doesn’t deliver the top-notch jjerformance we’re ac¬ 
customed to seeing on the current generation of multifeatured VHS VCRs. 

The deck’s video performance was not what we’d call horrible, but it wasn’t spark¬ 
ling either. Video frequency response was the main complaint, diminishing by 
9.30 dB at the standard VHS frequency of 2 MHz. This kind of signal degeneration 
results in a picture that’s not as detailed and crisp as it should be. Video signal-to- 
noise ratios were fair to excellent, however, so the clarity of the picture may mitigate 
the lack of detail. 

In the Hi-Fi audio department, a low audio output level produced a lower-than- 
average signal-to-noise ratio (69.4 dB in the SP mode). APEL engineers say that this 
is an “acceptable” measurement, and they’re correct, but rabid audiophiles may not 
agree. But they won’t argue with the Hi-Fi frequency response, which was flat across 
the entire range of human hearing. 

The built-in MTS decoder did fairly well in the stereo mode, showing adequate 
frequency response and separation. SAP and mono readings were, as usual, less than 
perfect, but not a major worry. 

While the video frequency response measurements came as something of a shock- 
we’re used to seeing much better numbers in this category—they don’t necessarily 
make this deck a bad buy. If you’re an ultrademanding customer when it comes to 
picture quality, steer clear of this deck. If a picture is just a picture to you, the 
FVH-5550 may be worth looking into. 


Features 

This is a four-head VCR with three tape 
.speeds—SP (standard play, two hours with 
a T-120 tape), LP (long play, four hours) and 
EP (extended play, six hours). Special ef¬ 
fects include fast picture search, freeze- 
frame viewing and frame-by-frame picture 
advance. The deck automatically powers 
itself when a cassette is inserted; if the erase 
tab has been removed from the tape, 
playback begins automatically. 

The timer allows you to program six 
events over a one-year period (but just try 
finding a TV Guide that will give you next 
year’s listings); there’s also one-touch timer 
recording. 

The TV tuner can receive up to 122 VHF, 
UHF and cable channel frequencies. On¬ 
screen programming helps take the confu¬ 
sion out of time-shifting. Other features in¬ 
clude the aforementioned MTS decoder, 
Hi-Fi audio and something we haven’t seen 


before: a “repeat playback” feature that 
allows you to repeat any section of the tape 
you choose. This feature is similar to the A-B 
repeat feature found on many compact disc 
players. It should be useful to many viewers 
of recorded sporting events who want to see 
a particular play over and over again. 

Controls 

The front panel of this deck offers no sur¬ 
prises: power button to the left of the record¬ 
ing slot, tape transport controls to the right. 
It’s a standard VHS deck configuration, 
logically designed. Farther to the right are 
tape speed controls, a quick timer record 
button, counter reset button, TV/VCR 
switch and others. The display area of the 
deck shows the selected channel, time, pro¬ 
gramming data and tape counter numerals. 
The current function status of the machine 
is presented in words rather than symbols on 
this display area. 


Secondary controls for audio functions, 
channel presetting, tracking and so on are 
behind a flip-down section at the bottom of 
the front panel. The rear of the VCR is 
equipped with antenna input and output con¬ 
nectors, direct audio/video ins and outs and 
a channel 3/4 RF output selector switch. 

Test Results 

Video frequency response, whether tested 
from the direct video output or the TV 
demodulated output, was poor—down by 
9.30 dB at the SP speed from the direct video 
out, for example (Fig. 1). That kind of 
degeneration is something we’d expect at the 
EP speed, but here it’s kind of disconcerting. 
The video signal-to-noise ratios were 
distinguished by one excellent reading: red- 
field chroma was an extraordinary 48 dB 
when measured via the TV output. Given the 
fact that frequency response was also slightly 
better via the TV output, we’d have to go 
back on our standard advice and recommend 
that for this model, connection via the RF 


LAB MEASUREMENTS: 

Fisher VCR 


Model Number: FVH-5550 

Serial Number: T12577-8747 

VIDEO SECTION 


nU';QUENCY RESPONSE 

(at 2 MHz) 

Video Output 


SP 

-9.30 dB 

LP 

-10.5 dB 

EP 

-9.86 dB 

TV Output 


SP 

-8.94 dB 

LP 

-9.86 dB 

EP 

-9.30 dB 

SIGNAL-TONOISE RATIOS 

Red-Field Chroma (video output) 

SP (AM/PM) 

44.4/37.2 dB 

LP (AM/PM) 

42.7/37.9 dB 

EP (AM/PM) 

39.2/35.6 dB 

Red-Field Chroma (TV out; 

put) 

SP (AM/PM) 

48.0/40.8 dB 

LP (AM/PM) 

46.3/41.6 dB 

EP (AM/PM) 

39.0/35.5 dB 

Luminance (video output) 
SP (100/50/10 IRE) 

42.9/43.0/43.0 dB 

LP (100/50/10 IRE) 

39.9/39.8/39.9 dB 

EP( 100/50/10 IRE) 

37.8/38.0/38.1 dB 

Luminance (TV output) 

SP (100/50/10 IRE) 

40.4/40.2/39.5 dB 

LP (100/50/10 IRE) 

38.0/37.9/37.6 dB 

EP (100/50/10 IRE) 

36.1/36.1/35.7 dB 


Stairstep linearity 
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output may well be the way to go after all! 
Signal-to-noise ratios were good overall, 
meaning you’ll get a picture that’s unsullied 
by spurious video noise. 

Stairstep linearity (the deck’s ability to 
reproduce varying shades between black and 
white) was excellent, with maximum devia¬ 
tion from linearity never exceeding 3%, at 
either the SP or EP speeds. Color accuracy, 
to cite another good measurement, was close 
to perfect. 

The sin^ pulse and bar test shows how the 
two parts of the video signal—chrominance 
(color) and luminance (brightness)—are 
timed relative to each other. The sharper the 
comers on the test pattern (Fig. 2), the more 


"in sync’’ the two signals. In this case, 
results were average. 

Audio Hi-Fi frequency response was 
superb: flat across the frequency spectrum 
from 20 Hz to 20 kHz. But APEL noted that 
audio output for a recording made at 0 dB 
was lower than usual (a mere .44 volts). That 
means the residual noise level relative to that 
output will be higher, which accounts for the 
less-than-stunning audio signal-to-noise 
ratios this deck showed. 

The conventional audio track gave a 
higher-than-average frequency response (out 
to 13 kHz); it’s quite adequate for recording 
spoken-word or monophonic soundtracks. 

The built-in MTS decoder’s frequency 



AUDIO SECTION 

OUTPUT l,EVFX 
Convenlional (SP/LP/EP) 
Hi-Fi (all speeds) 


.34/.32/.32 Volts 


THD AT REFERENCED OUTPUT 
Conventional (SP/LP/EP) 2.6/2.8/2.8% 

Hi-Fi (SP/LP/EP)_■12/.13/.11% 

WEIGHTED PEAK Fl,UTTER (DIN) 


SP (avg/peak) 
LP (avg/peak) 
EP (avg/peak) 
Hi-Fi 

SP (avg/peak) 
LP (avg/peak) 
EP (avg/peak) 


.30/.35% 

.58/.60% 

.65/.70% 

.015/.017% 

.0I0/.01I% 

.017/.018% 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE (for -3 dB) 
Conventional 

SP 80 Hz to 13 kHz 

LP 70 Hz to 8.6 kHz 

EP 62 Hz to 5.8 kHz 

Hi-Fi (all speeds)20 Hz to 20 kHz 
SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO 
Conventional (SP/LP/EP) 4S.I/4S.S/4S.0 dB 
Hi-Fi (SP/LP/EP)69.4/74.9/72.9 dB 


.79/.31% 

.88/.44% 

.97/.55% 

.72/.74/.75% 

.06/.09/.09% 

.32/.34/.52% 


MTS DECODER SECnON 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO 
(at 100% modulation) 

Stereo (left/right) 60.1/60.3 dB 

SAP 74 dB 

Mono 60.5 dB 


Hi-Fi Frequency Response 



(at I kHz, -20 dB) 

Stereo (left/right) .80/.48% 

SAP .58% 

Mono _ ,23% 

FREQUENCY RESPONSE (at -20 dB) 

Stereo (both channels) 28 Hz to 11 kHz 

SAP 40 Hz to 3 kHz 

Mono _ 28 Hz to 3 kHz 

CHANNEL SEPARATION (at -20 dB) 

Stereo (left/right)22/21 dB 


MTS Stereo Response 



ADDITIONAL DATA 


POWER REQUIREMENTS_29 Watts 

FAST-FORWARD TIME 
(T-120 tape)_4 Min., 10 Sec. 

FAST-REWIND TIME 
(T-120 tape) _ 4 Min., 15 Sec. 

DIMENSIONS 

(HxWxD. in inches)_3%, xI7)itX 13'A 

WEIGHT I4'/2 Pounds 

SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE i«io 

All measurements and chans supplied by APEL 
(Advanced Product Evaluation Laboratory). 



Fig. 1. Freq response: below average. 

response extended far enough to be 
acceptable— 11 kHz, just 3 kHz short of the 
limits of broadcast stereo. Separation fell 
consistently in the area of 20 dB, fairly good 
imaging if you’re listening through the built- 
in speakers of your monitor/receiver. SAP 
and mono results were predictably 



Fig. 2. Sin^ pulse and bar test. 


lackluster, but again, they’re acceptable. 

The convenience features and ease of use 
this deck provides increase its value to a 
certain extent. But in general the picture 
quality (so limited by the video frequency 
response) did not impress us. Still, this deck 
has some attractive things about it, and the 
price is right. -Fen Feldman 


ABOUT THESE 
TEST REPORTS 

Each piece of video equipment we test 
is a factory-fresh production model—the 
same quality as you would buy in a store. 
After each product has been tested by 
APEL—Advanced Product Evaluation 
Laboratory, a leading independent test¬ 
ing facility headed by engineer Frank 
Barr—it goes to technical editor Len 
Feldman, an internationally recognized 
authority with more than 30 years ’ ex¬ 
perience testing home entertainment 
products. He interprets the data and per¬ 
forms hands-on use tests of each piece of 
equipment, combining personal, prac¬ 
tical experience with the most objective 
technical data available anywhere. 
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Magnavox Adds Digital EDects 



SUMMARY 

Magnavox VCR, Model VR9670AT01 


This new VCR from Magnavox is about as full-featured as a standard VHS deck 
can get. Standard high-end features, such as VHS Hi-Fi audio, HQ picture enhance¬ 
ment circuitry and an MTS decoder for receiving stereo broadcasts, are all included 
in this package. The VR9670 also has a full complement of digital special effects: 
picture-in-picture (which allows you to watch a tape while monitoring another video 
source in a small inset picture on the screen); digital freeze of taf)e or broadcast pic¬ 
ture; a channel search feature that divides the screen into four quadrants, each one 
showing a freeze-frame from a different channel; and more. 

In our tests, the digital effects all worked well, and the Hi-Fi audio section was 
excellent. Unfortunately, basic video performance was something less than what we’ve 
come to expect on standard VHS machines, with video frequency response down a 
ftill 8 dB at 2 MHz, the standard frequency at which the VHS signal peaks. This three- 
speed VCR does not deliver the full picture detail possible within the VHS format. 
Stairstep linearity, the ability of the deck to reproduce all the shades of gray between 
black and white, was poor as well. The best video measurements were obtained in 
the signal-to-noise ratio category, where numbers were consistently solid. While this 
deck doesn’t deliver the best picture detail, what it does deliver is fairly clean, un¬ 
compromised by annoying video snow. 

Overall, this is a nicely designed and styled VCR, and while it’s got a lot of features, 
it’s fairly user-friendly. We only wish that the basic video performance of the VR%70 
was on a par with the sophistication of its digital capabilities. 


Features 

The digital effects on this VCR include 
digital freeze-frame, frame-by-frame ad¬ 
vance, slow-motion, picture-in-picture, 
strobe (kind of a cross between frame-by- 
frame advance and slow-motion), multi¬ 
strobe (in which four sequential freeze- 
frames appear in four quadrants of the 
screen, at eight different selectable rates) and 
a channel search feature. 

The forward and reverse auto-index fea¬ 
ture automatically records an index signal at 
the beginning of each program on a tape. 
This lets you find your desired recording 
easily when you have more than one pro¬ 
gram on a tape. 

More familiar features include one-touch 
recording, a seven-event/three-week pro¬ 
grammable timer for unattended recording, 
automatic power when a tape is inserted and 
automatic cassette ejection even if the VCR 

While the VR9670 doesn’t provide on¬ 
screen programming, the supplied remote 
control has an LCD display tbat walks you 
through timer programming. If you prefer 


to set the timer via the deck’s own control 
panel, of course, you have that option as 
well. 



Fig. I. Freq. response: below average. 


Controls 

There aren’t many immediately visible 
controls on this deck; only the power switch, 
cassette eject button, a few audio indicator 
lamps and the display area. The push of a 
small button opens a hinged door flap, 
revealing a two-sided control panel. The 


back of the flap, now horizontally posi¬ 
tioned, has the major tape transport buttons, 
the TV/VCR switch, the audio dub button 
(for adding narration or music to previous¬ 
ly recorded tapes), the one-touch recording 
button, clock and timer setting controls, 
channel up/down buttons and the counter 
reset and memory rewind buttons. 

Secondary controls on the vertical panel 
include those for various audio functions, 
digital special effects, picture sharpness (for 
boosting image detail) and Hi-Fi recording 
level. An MTS decoder selector (with which 
you choose the three MTS modes: stereo, 
SAP [separate audio program] or mono), an 
audio level switch (that also doubles as a 
tracking control), microphone inputs and a 
headphone output jack are also found here. 

A small trap door on top Of the VCR 
reveals controls for TV channel memoriza¬ 
tion, antenna system selection, tape length 
selection (so the time-remaining function on 
the display area will work accurately) and 
an edit switch, which boosts picture quality 


LAB MEASUREMENTS: 

Magnavox VCR 


Model Number; VR9670AT01 

Serial Number; 56427630 

VIDEO SECTION 


FREQUENCY RF:SP0NSE 

(at 2 MHz) 

Video Output 


SP 

-8.44 dB 

LP 

-11.8 dB 

EP 

-10.9 dB 

TV Output 


SP 

-8.60 dB 

LP 

-12.8 dB 

EP 

-11.8 dB 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIOS 

Red-Field Chroma (video output) 

SP (AM/PM) 

45.7/41.6 dB 

LP (AM/PM) 

44.9/40.8 dB 

EP (AM/PM) 

43.4/40.1 dB 

Red-Field Chroma (TV outp 


SP (AM/PM) 

45.1/41.5 dB 

LP (AM/PM) 

44.4/40.5 dB 

EP (AM/PM) 

43.2/39.9 dB 

Luminance (video output) 


SP (100/50/10 IRE) 

44.8/45.0/44.4 dB 

LP (100/50/10 IRE) 

43.6/44.0/44.0 dB 

EP (100/50/10 IRE) 

39.8/41.8/41.5 dB 

Luminance (TV output) 


SP (100/50/10 IRE) 

42.0/42.2/42.4 dB 

LP (100/50/10 IRE) 

40.8/41.7/41.8 dB 

EP( 100/50/10 IRE) 

39.5/40.5/40.5 dB 
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Now You Only 
Need One! 



Radio Shack’s Universal Remote Control 


Today’s entertainment systems usually have several 
components with remote controls. VCR, TV, cable 
box, CD and video disc players, tape deck and oth¬ 
ers. The result is the clutter and confusion of multi¬ 
ple remote controls. Our Realistic® URC solves that 
by “learning” the command codes and replacing the 
infrared remotes of up to eight audio/video compo¬ 
nents. It can “remember” up to 119 commands or 
command sequences. And, programming is as easy 
as pressing the corresponding buttons. 

But that’s only part of what the URC will do! A built-in 
LCD clock and five 7-day timers can automatically 
activate a sequence of commands. It can turn on 
your cable box, select a channel, then instruct your 
VCR to record. 

Price applies at participating Radio ' 


The Realistic URC works with virtually all brands of 
infrared remote controls. There’s nothing like it at 
just $99.95. Sold only at Radio Shack, and you only 
need one! 


Radio/haek 

The Technology Store™ 

A DIVISION OF TANDY CORPORATION 



! on Reader Service Card 









for the express purpose of tape dubbing. 

The rear panel of the deck has the usual 
VHP and UHF in and out terminals, direet 
video/audio output jacks, a channel 3/4 
switch, a camera remote jack and an aux¬ 
iliary connector that lets you hook up the 
VCR to compatible Magnavox products. 

The remote control duplicates most of the 
VCR’s functions and has the aforementioned 
LCD display, which, while not as elaborate 
as the deck’s main display section, is very 
helpful during timer programming. 

Test Results 

At the fastest tape speed (SP) video fre¬ 
quency response was down 8.44 dB at 2 
MHz. That’s below average for current 
VHS machines (a few years ago, it was the 
average). It’s not a bad picture, but we’re 
used to seeing better. Of course, response 
went down even further at the slower speeds, 
and reached its nadir at the intermediate 
speed (LP), where it was down 12.8 dB 
when measured via the TV output. In our 
hands-on experiments, however, the picture 
sharpness control boosted detail visibly 
without adding too much spurious noise in- 



Fig. 2. Sharpness control at high setting. 

to the picture. That’s a function of the deck’s 
signal-to-noise ratios, which were excellent 
(45.7 dB for red-field chroma AM, and 44.8 
dB for luminance at the SP speed). If the fre¬ 
quency response had to go hand-in-hand 
with poor S/N ratios, the picture might be 
unwatchable. In this case, the excellence of 
one parameter goes a long way toward mak¬ 
ing the other more palatable. The good 
signal-to-noise ratios will also enable you to 
turn up the sharpness eontrol of the VCR 
(Fig. 2) without introdueing too mueh video 
noise into the picture. 

While color accuracy and saturation were 
close to perfect, stairstep linearity (the ability 
of the deck to reproduce all the shades of 
gray between black and white) was pretty 
awful, with deviation from perfect lineari¬ 
ty reaching as high as 19% when measured 
via the video output at the SP speed, where 
results should be best. 

Results in the Hi-Fi audio department 
were more consistent. Frequency response 
was flat across the entire human hearing 
spectrum, and the signal-to-noise ratio at the 
SP speed was a CD-comparable 91.8 dB. 


Harmonic distortion was all but inaudible, 
with levels between . 11 and .13%. Conven¬ 
tional edge-track audio results were, as 
usual, conventional; they’re acceptable 
mainly for recording spoken-word, non¬ 
stereo programming but won’t do well for 
recording musical programs. 

The MTS decoder section did a good job 
in the stereo mode, with frequency response 
going out to 13 kHz (1 kHz short of the 
broadcast stereo limit) and an acceptable 
signal-to-noise ratio of over 55 dB. The S/N 
ratio for SAP (which is set aside for bilingual 
soundtracks, radio feeds or whatever a sta¬ 


tion wants to put there) was an outstanding 
71 dB, but we can’t imagine what for, sinee 
frequency response only went out to 4 kHz 
(which, we hasten to add, is perfectly ade¬ 
quate for SAP purposes). 

APEL also checked the digital special ef¬ 
fects of this model and found that they were 
all operational. I found them easy to initiate 
and somewhat useful—not to mention fun. 
While this deck’s basic performance gets a 
mixed reaetion from us, we can’t fault 
Magnavox’s efforts to put a lot of features 
into a well-designed, easy-to-operate 
package. —Len Feldman 



AUDIO SECTION 

OUTPUT LEVEL 
Conventional (SP/LP/EP) 
Hi-Fi (all speeds) 


THD AT REFERENCED OUTPUT 
Conventional (SP/LP/EP) L5/L6/2.0% 

Hi-Fi (all speeds) 3.0% 


K n.UTTER (DIN) 


SP (avg/peak) 
LP (avg/peak) 
EP (avg/peak) 
Hi-Fi 

SP (avg/peak) 
LP (avg/peak) 
EP (avg/peak) 


.50/.56% 

.80/1.00% 

.70/.78% 

.0U/.014% 

.009/.01S% 

.0I2/.016% 


FREQUENCY RESPONSE (for -3 dB) 
Conventional 

SP 50 Hz to 10 kHz 

LP 40 Hz to 6.6 kHz 

EP 48 Hz to 5.4 kHz 

Hi-Fi 

SP 22 Hz to 20 kHz 

LP 20 Hz to 20 kHz 

EP_20 Hz to 20 kHz 

SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO 
Conventional (SP/LP/EP) 47.4/49.4/45.0 dB 

Hi-Fi (SP/LP/EP) 91.8/92.1/90.1 dB 


Hi-Fi CHANNEL SEPARATION (left/right) 

SP 66.9/64.4 dB 

LP 67.9/66.0 dB 

EP 66.0/63.9 dB 


MTS DECODER SECTION 

SlGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO 
(at l(X)% modulation) 

Stereo (left/righi) 55.4/55.6 dB 

SAP 71 dB 

Mono_55.9 dB 

Hi-Fi Frequency Response 


TOTAL HARMONIC DISTORTION 

(at 1 kHz, -20 dB) 

Stereo (left/right) .32/.36% 


MTS Stereo Response 



ADDITIONAL DATA 
POWER REQUIREMENTS 


T-FORWARD TIME 


SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE 
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> AV27 audio-video system. 


speakers that sound as extraordinary 
as they look. 

The Proton AV27 audio-video 
system. Once you own it, you'll know 
you've arrived. 

The ultimate audio/video guide is 
yours free for the asking. 

Proton's Ultimate System Guide for 
AudioA/ideophiles tells you everything 
about the innovative technology and 
design that go into creating the re¬ 
nowned Proton line. 


PROTON 


Your audio-video system should be 
a reflection of your lifestyle. That's 
why you'll want the ultimate in picture, 
sound and design. 

Introducing Proton's new AV27 
remote-controlled audio-video system. 

It starts with our stunning new 27" 
flat screen stereo monitor/receiver. 
Never before have you seen a picture 
so real. With rich, deep blacks. 
Sparkling whites. Colors so pure. 
Dimension so incredible. It's every¬ 
thing you'd expect from the company 
that earned Video Magazine's pres¬ 
tigious Product of the Year award, 
monitor/receiver category. 

For unparalleled sound, add 
Proton's 300 Series remote-controlled 
audio components with exclusive 
Dynamic Power on Demand.™ Plus 
our new matching floor-standing 


CLEARLY THE BEST 

737 W. Artesia Blvd., Compton, CA 90220 










CBs 


ne Latest In Video/Mudios 
Camcorders And Accessories 


VIDIKRON 

Projection TV 
Model TGS-100 $5,850 
This floor- or ceiling-mounted 
front-projection TV comes from 
an Italian-based manufacturer, 
and will arrive in US stores this 
spring. Available in white or 
charcoal gray finish, it uses three 
Hitachi seven-inch tubes, and is 
rated at 470 lumens of brightness 
by the manufacturer. Vidikron 
also makes screens for the 
46-pound set (not included), 
which produces a video image of 
between 65 inches and 10 feet. 
Vidikron 

928 Broadway, Suite 405 
New York, NY 10010 


HAMA 

Character Generator 
Video Script 50 $1,050 
Due out later this spring, the 
Video Script 50 lets home video 
producers add up to 72 separate 
30-symbol lines of type to their 
programs. The tiller allows you to 
add scrolling credits in up to eight 
different colors (including black 
or white) in two different type 
styles (square or rounded). Its 
memory storage lets you program 
scroll speed, and includes cir¬ 
cuitry to blink the letters. 

Hama, do Photo Systems Inc. 
7200 Huron River Dr. 

Dexter, Ml 48130 
(800) 999-4042 


VECTOR RESEARCH 

A/V Receiver 
Model VRX-5200R $370 
This versatile 50-watts-per- 
channel A/V receiver includes 
two audio inputs and outputs 
designated for video sources, a 
separate A/V processing loop and 
a video monitor output. You can 
hook up a second set of speakers 
to the receiver’s “B” spe^er ter¬ 
minals, press a matrix button and 
enjoy surround sound. 

Vector Research 
1230 Calle Suerte 
Camarillo, CA 93010 
(805) 987-1312 


CANON 

Camcorder 
Model FIOOOS $2,400 
Canon’s first S-VHS cam¬ 
corder packs most of the features 
one would expect, including high 
.shutter speeds, flying erase heads 
and an all-new Canon-designed 
10:1 power zoom lens. This 
multilayer /1.4 lens operates with 
a dual-zone auto focus and a 
macro setting to adapt to a wide 
variety of applications. The 
'A-inch CCD (charge-coupled- 
device) image sensor packs 
360,000 pixels for video images 
with up to 420 lines of horizontal 
resolution, according to the 
manufacturer. You can manual¬ 
ly override the machine’s auto¬ 
matic white balance and iris con¬ 
trols. Prompts within the ^o-'nch 
electronic viewfinder alert you to 
various functions and operating 

Canon, One Canon Plaza 
Lake Success, NY 11042 
(516) 488-6700 


SONY 

Beta VCR 

Model SL-HF360 $600 
Sony announced the addition of 
this Hi-Fi model and another non- 
Hi-Fi deck (model SL-330, 
$450) to its line of Super Beta 
VCRs soon after the news broke 
on its surprise decision to offer 
VHS models. These basic decks 
play back programs recorded in 
the Beta I speed (as well as 11 and 
HI) for top picture quality. Real¬ 
time counters let you monitor tape 
position in hours, minutes and 
seconds for easy reference. 
Sony, Sony Dr. 

Park Ridge, NJ 07656 
(201) 930-1000 


NEC 

Camcorder 
Model CV-40U $1,859 
NEC’s second VHS-C cam¬ 
corder (the simpler V-30U costs 
$1,499) weighs 2^o pounds with 
its battery and tape in place. You 
can play back your scenes within 


Vidikron brings the Darth Voder look to projection TVs. 


Sony keeps the Betas coming with two new affordable models. 
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the CV-40U—and watch them 
either through the machine’s 
%-inch electronic viewfinder or 
on a TV monitor. This camcorder 
includes a full complement of 
automatic features, including auto 
focus, continuous white balance 
and iris control. 

NEC, 1255 Michael Dr. 

Wood Dale. IL 60191-1094 
(312) 860-9500 


DIGITAL VIDEO 

Interactive Disc Adapter 
VIA $200 

The kit includes system soft¬ 
ware for IBM PC, XT, AT per¬ 
sonal computers (or clones) and 
an RS-232 laser disc player inter¬ 
face. PC and RS-232 laser player 
owners can combine their equip¬ 
ment into an interactive learning 
station. 

Digital Video 

4405 Vineland Rd ., Suite C4 
Orlando. FL 32811 
(305) 425-1999 


GOLDSTAR 
Combination TV/VCR 
Model KMV-9012 $699 
The Korean manufacturer will 
update its popular ViewMax 
TV/VHS VCR combo with this 
19-inch color model in July. 
Time-shifters can program the 
ViewMax to record up to eight 
events over a 14-day period, or 
use the machine’s “quick touch 
record” system. This system in¬ 
cludes a 24-hour standby feature. 
Goldstar built the KMV-9012 
with a 110-channel, cable- 
compatible tuner and HQ picture 
improvement circuitry. All TV 
and VCR functions operate from 
the deck’s unified remote. 
GoldStar 
1050 Wall St. W. 

Lyndhurst, NJ 07071 
(201) 460-8870 


ORA 

HQ Enhancer 
Model HQIOOO $70 
This component adds the high- 
quality enhancement to any 
machine with line video inputs, in¬ 
cluding VCRs, LV players or sat¬ 
ellite receivers, according to Ora. 
ORA, 20120 Plummer St. 

P.O. Box 4029 
Chatsworth, CA 91313 
(818) 701-5848 


SAMSUNG 

Videocassette Recorder 
Model VR5620L $400 
Samsung broadens its VCR 
line with this VHS HQ VCR. The 
deck includes a built-in MTS/ 
SAP decoder and conventional 
linear stereo. A frequency-syn¬ 
thesized, cable-compatible tuner 
receives 110 channels, and oper¬ 
ates from a 23-key remote. In the 
special effects department, this 
VCR features “jet picture 
search” for very fast playback. A 
"HI-5” auto system provides 
automatic power on, play, re¬ 
wind, eject and power off. The 
remote-programmable deck in¬ 
cludes a four-event/365-day timer. 
Samsung 
301 Mayhill St. 

Saddle Brook. NJ 07662 
(201) 587-9600 


AUDIO-TECHNICA 
Microphone 
Model ATR-55 $90 
As shown, this shotgun con¬ 
denser microphone mounts easi¬ 
ly on camcorders to provide the 
“audio equivalent of a zoom 
lens, ’ ’ according to the manufac¬ 
turer. The mike has three posi¬ 
tions—off, normal and “tele.” 
Audio-Technica 
1221 Commerce Dr. 

Stow, OH 44224 
(216) 686-2600 



Samsung’s low-price deck includes linear stereo and MTS. 


ON THE DRAWING BOARDS 

LET’S GO TO THE VIDEO PAPER: ICI, Britain’s largest chemical 
company, just announced the development of a “digital paper” record¬ 
ing system. Using laser optical technology, the system records informa¬ 
tion on a thin (35mm) strip of dye-coated polyester film for playback. 
The record-only paper fits one terabyte (1,000 billion bytes) of data on 
a 1,640-foot length. Referred to in trade journals as the world’s cheapest 
data storage medium, the technology could prove useful in solving the 
compression/decompression bottleneck thwarting further digital video 
development (see “Laser’s New Frontier,” Feb. ’88 VR). 

—Gregory P. Fagan 



Audio-Technica’s microphone for “shotgun” weddings. 
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Untouchables Connery, Costner: strong arms of the law—1930’s Chicago style. 


THE 

UNTOUCHABLES ★★★★ 

Kevin Costner, Sean Connery, Robert 
De Niro, Andy Garcia, Charles Martin 
Smith, Billy Drago. Directed by Brian 
De Palma. 1987. Rated R. (Paramount 
cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, SS, 119 min., 
$89.95; LV disc, $34.95) g 

By Andrew Sarris 

The Untouchables, very loosely based on 
the popular Robert Stack TV series of a 
couple of decades ago, is a magnificent 
entertainment in both its movie and video 
versions. Yet it seems to have disturbed 
some of the cinematic intelligentsia (though 
not so much the general public) by sug¬ 
gesting that good occasionally triumphs 
over evil after a fair amount of blood, sweat 
and tears. Even director De Palma, whose 
thematic and stylistic trademark has been 
a string of gloomily misogynous slash-and- 
gash horror flicks, has virtually disowned 
The Untouchables as a conventional box- 
office compromise, and anti-establishment 
playwright David Mamet has not rushed to 
the defense of his own neat, tidy and 
suitably sentimental screenplay. 

Still, the movie stands up on video part¬ 
ly because of its brilliant cast, partly 
because of its hauntingly Leone-like score 
by Ennio Morricone, partly because of its 


expansively stylized set design of 1930 
Chicago by William A. Elliott and partly 
because of its refreshingly unfashionable 
emotional commitment to law and order. In 
the ’30s and ’40s the censors would have 
forced the moviemakers to see to it that 
Costner’s Eliot Ness prevailed over De 
Niro’s A1 Capone. Ever since Bonnie and 
Clyde, however, crime has been regarded 
as a justifiable metaphor for political and 
social discontent, and caper movies have 
turned out more often than not with the 
wrongdoers enjoying their loot on some 
island paradise. 

What has been overlooked in this version 
of The Untouchables is its casually contem¬ 
porary assumption that an entire police 
force, and, indeed, practically an entire 
society, can be corrupted by mob money. 
In 1930 it was the bootleggers; in 1988 it 
is the drug traffickers. The Untouchables 
does not go very deep into the problem. 
After all, it is told in the chivalric fable, with 
the four musketeers of the Treasury 
Department—Costner, Connery, Garcia 
and Smith—arrayed against De Niro’s 
flamboyant Capone and his charismatic hit¬ 
man, Frank Nitti (Drago). Ness never ac¬ 
tually gets his hands on the spidery Capone, 
whose web of greed and violence enmeshes 
all of Chicago, but there is a satisfying 
revenge climax that brought roars from the 


street people in the movie audiences, and 
groans from the professional pessimists 
about society in general. 

For his part, De Palma supplies some of 
his patented homages to such montage-and- 
camera-movement stylists of the past as 
Eisenstein and Hitchcock, particularly in 
one almost tediously set-up gunfight with 
a baby carriage bumping down De Palma’s 
version of the Odessa Steps. Costner is a 
revelation as the doggedly heroic Ness, and 
he is ably supported by Connery in one of 
his most affecting roles and De Niro in one 
of his showiest displays of his virtuosity. 
Here is a thoroughly adult attraction for the 
whole family and a beacon of virtue in a 
thoroughly depraved marketplace. 



Keaton’s Baby.- a Boom, not a whimper. 

BABY BOOM ★★★ 

Diane Keaton, Sam Shepard, Harold 


Ramis. Directed by Charles Shyer. 

1987. Rated PG. (CBS/Fox cassette, 
Hi-Fi stereo, 110 min., $89.98) g 

By Leonard Maltin 

As the father of a 20-month-old, I guess 
you could call me a sucker for this movie. 
Be that as it may, I really enjoyed Baby 
not just for the comic points of ref¬ 
erence, but for the sensational perform¬ 
ance by its star. 

Keaton plays a caricature of the ’80s 
superwoman, a career-driven yuppie who 
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Diabolical 
ties: Three 
small-town 
ladies (Cher, 
Sarandon 
and Pfeiffer) 
conjure up 
one mysterious 
ol’ devil 
(Nicholson). 


shares her apartment and her bed with a 
similarly single-minded male (played by 
Ramis). Theirs is the perfect superficial 
relationship, until Keaton “inherits” ababy 
from a distant relative. The infant intruder 
breaks up their home life, and temporarily 
distracts Keaton from her career goals, so 
much so that she decides to give the baby 
up for adoption until.... 

Well, you can guess much of the rest; 
fans of suspense or connoisseurs of twist 
endings need not watch this movie. Some 
people I know found it much too obvious 
all the way through. But in an era of 
overblown and often tasteless comedies, I 
thought Baby Boom was a lot of fun. Not 
innovative or challenging, but fun, with a 
good-natured, benign attitude that’s frankly 
refreshing (and typical of its writers. Shyer 
and Nancy Meyers, who gave us the genial 
Irreconcilable Differences a few years ago). 

Best of all. Baby Boom provides a 
custom-tailored vehicle for the talents of 
Keaton, who proves herself again to be 
one of our most gifted comediennes. Her 
mounting hysteria here is a joy to behold. 
Meanwhile, Shepard strikes just the right 
note as the country veterinarian who wins 
her heart after she leaves Manhattan to live 
in Vermont. And the baby (in real life, 
twins) is adorable. 

I’ll admit that Baby Boom loses some 
momentum around the midway point, but 
with the help of Keaton and the overall feel¬ 
ing of good cheer that permeates the movie, 
it makes up for that lull and provides a full 
quota of laughs. Especially if you’ve just 
experienced a baby boom of your own. 

LESS THAN ZERO ★ 

Andrew McCarthy, Jami Gertz, James 
Spader, Robert Downey Jr. Directed by 
Marek Kanievska. 1987. Rated R. 
(CBS/Fox cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 

98 min., $89.98)g 

By Molly Haskell 

This youth-oriented project has been 
adapted very unfaithfully from Bret Easton 
Ellis’ bestselling campus cult novel, which 


reads like little more than a series of hallu¬ 
cinatory episodes on the seamier side of the 
Beverly Hills crowd. In the book, the pro¬ 
tagonist is involved in both drugs and bisex¬ 
uality and is not particularly shocked by 
anything he sees, up to and including a 
brutal snuff movie. The emphasis is entirely 
on the failed love story of the protagonist 
and a drifting girlfriend. 

The movie’s hero (McCarthy) is com¬ 
pletely outside both the drug and bisexual 
scene, a straight-arrow type who has come 
back to wicked L. A. from the comparative¬ 
ly innocent Ivy League to save his best 
friend (Downey Jr.). The friend in the book 
is a very incidental character; in the movie, 
Downey Jr. steals the show in a portrait of 
spiraling wretchedness as he descends ever 
downward to destruction. 

The kids in the movie audience didn’t buy 
this cleaned-up version, though there were 
reports that some cheered when the girl 
(Gertz) flushes some cocaine down the 
sink. The moviemakers apparently decid¬ 
ed that in the age of Reagan and AIDS, 
drugs were out and bisexuality was a no-no, 
but the story makes no sense if the hero is 


Zero’.? Downey: scene-stealing wretch. 



a squeaky clean do-gooder, as he is here. 

The only positive element in the produc¬ 
tion is the very elaborate rock score featur¬ 
ing, among other groups, the Bangles, on 
a soundtrack that has achieved a life of its 
own as a bestselling album. 


THE WITCHES OF 
EASTWICK ★★★★ 

Jack Nicholson, Cher, Susan 
Sarandon, Michelle Pfeiffer. Directed 
by George Miller. 1987. Rated R. 
(Warner cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, SS, 

118 min., $89.95; LV disc, $39.98) g 

By Jeffrey Lyons 

The message here might just be this: 
Don’t wish too hard for something you 
desperately want; you may wind up with it. 
That’s exactly what happens to three lone¬ 
ly, sex-starved New England women in The 
Witches of Eastwick. 

Tired of fending off the vulgar advances 
of the sleazeball high-school principal, they 
conjure up their ideal lover over martinis 
one rainy night. Enter Nicholson, much to 
their ultimate regret. The movie soon 
becomes a hilarious, superbly performed 
black comedy with supernatural overtones. 

Adapted by Michael Christofer from 
John Updike’s book, this is a witty, saucy, 
sometimes risque, very adult movie about 
hedonistic excess, in which the three 
women undergo sudden, shocking changes. 
On video, the performances come across as 
convincing and as remarkable as they were 
on the big screen. 

Sarandon plays a demure, recently di¬ 
vorced, high-school music teacher. Pfeif¬ 
fer’s husband has abandoned her and their 
six children, and Cher has just been wi¬ 
dowed. Thus, all three are obviously no 
match for demon lover Nicholson. Indeed, 
from the moment Cher sees Nicholson 
sprawled on a bed in his mansion and ex¬ 
presses her revulsion toward him, you just 
know he’ll bed her before the scene ends. 

One by one, these women succumb to his 
rakish charms. Even though the movie’s 
special effects get a bit out of hand toward 
the conclusion, this is a wild, no-holds- 
barred comedy of the first order. 

One of the joys of watching this movie 
again is Sarandon’s performance. Her 
transformation from a shy, insecure 
schoolmarm into a sexy, sophisticated lover 
is astonishing. She and the other women in¬ 
teract wonderfully with Nicholson, who 
gives one of the broadest, funniest perfor¬ 
mances of his career. The sardonic humor, 
set in the gorgeous hamlets of New England 
in the autumn, is sharp, biting and deli¬ 
ciously sinful. 

Director Miller has carefully main¬ 
tained the devilish mood of the movie 
throughout, and John Williams’ score is the 
perfect topping for this delectable witches ’ 
brew of ftin. 
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FAT CITY ★★★★ 

Stacy Reach, Jeff Bridges, Susan 
Tyrrell, Candy Clark. Directed 
by John Huston. 1972. Rated PG. 
(RCA/Columbia cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 
93 min., $69.95) 

By Jim Farber 

John Huston’s Fat City shows us a world 
of fighters where everyone loses. In this 
deservedly celebrated movie (regarded by 
some as Huston’s most fully realized work 
since the ’50s classic The African Queen), 
Huston offers an excruciatingly detailed 
look at people whose lives have slipped 
away from them—people who have lost all 
control. 

Keach plays Billy Tully, an ex-boxer who 
can’t keep a job and who, at 30, feels his 
options narrowing to none. Bridges plays 
Ernie, a doofy, innocent kid who stumbles 
into boxing as clumsily as he does marriage 
and fatherhood. To mirror the aimless 
characters, Huston gives the movie a loose, 
rambling quality, as if he’s making a 
documentary. He lets scenes run on to cap¬ 
ture the serendipity of real time. Still, 
however raw and open-ended the scenes 
may be, they often include dense, pointed 
dialogue, fdled with a natural, grim wit. 

The screenplay is by the author of the 
original novel, Leonard Gardner. Though 
Gardner’s script places boxers at the 
movie’s center ring, their associates are just 
as fascinatingly hopeless. Cult actress Tyr¬ 
rell plays Reach’s lush of a lover with a 
loopiness so pronounced, you think she 
could collapse off the screen at any minute. 
Still, she never becomes cartoonish. Amid 
her broad, flailing comedy are communi¬ 
cated the subtleties of committed bitterness. 
(No wonder the performance earned her an 
Academy Award nomination.) Also pro¬ 
viding sad humor is Nicholas Colasanto. He 
plays the boxers’ trainer as a kind of skid- 
row Don King, with a talent for overstate¬ 
ment and self-deception. 
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Huston allows his actors to delineate their 
characters so precisely by standing back 
and giving them lots of room. It’s a laconic, 
thoughtful approach. Even the fight scenes 
avoid easy drama. As a kind of opposite 
precursor to the Rocky movies. Fat City’s 
fights have a cruel malaise about them. 
Huston’s camera keeps a remote, almost in¬ 
tellectual distance, avoiding Roclg'-style 
amplification, and letting the punches land 
with a wan thud. It’s the perfect accompani¬ 
ment for all of Fat City’s characters— 
people for whom the battle has been decided 
before they even put on the gloves. 


MADE IN HEAVEN ★★ 

Timothy Hutton, Kelly McGillis, Debra 
Winger, Ellen Barkin. Directed by Alan 
Rudolph. 1987. Rated PG. (Lorimar 
cassette, B&W and color, Hi-Fi mono, 
103 min., $79.95) g 

By Michael J. Weldon 

In between writing and directing the 
fascinating, offbeat Trouble in Mind and the 
upcoming The Modems, Alan Rudolph 
made this romantic fantasy. It’s a charm¬ 
ing if somewhat confused and episodic rein¬ 
carnation tale. But it has enough good act¬ 
ing, interesting guest stars and some cos¬ 
mic twists to make it worth a look. 

Hutton plays a returning WWn GI named 
Mike, who dies while saving the life of a 


ABOUT THESE REVIEWS 

To parallel the viewing environment of 
most home viewers, VR critics normally 
review programs in their homes. Unless 
otherwise indicated: all tapes are SP or Beta 
II; all LV discs are EP. All programs are in 
color unless marked B& W. g indicates 
closed captions for the hearing-impaired; SS 
indicates surround sound. 

* * * * OUTSTANDING 
★ ★ ★ GOOD 
★ ★ AVERAGE 

★ BELOW AVERAGE 


drowning stranger. In Heaven, Mike enjoys 
a telepathic relationship with his guide An¬ 
nie (McGillis), a beautiful “new soul.” 
When Annie has to leave to be bom on 
Earth, Mike is allowed to be reborn and is 
granted 30 years to find his perfect love 
again. They only remember Heaven and 
each other in dreams. 

The early ’40s scenes are in black-and- 
white and the later decades in color. 
Overall, Made in Heaven looks good on 
tape and, despite its unevenness, it makes 
you care whether the young lovers will meet 
again in time. 

I got very impatient, however, with the 
first part of the movie, which mostly 
establishes the mles of reincarnation and 
heavenly teleportation. Things pick up back 



on Earth, however. And soon Made in 
Heaven reveals that its soul is in ’60s 
counterculture, making this the best deja vu 
hippie movie in years. 

Eventually, everything leads to Califor¬ 
nia where the power of music brings peo¬ 
ple together. Three of the Buffalo 
Springfield’s best songs are heard on the 
soundtrack, Neil Young himself makes an 
appiearance, and when Mike is reborn as a 
poor musician, he even looks like Young, 

Emmett, a cigarette-smoking character 
who runs things in Heaven, is played by 
Hutton’s real-life wife. Winger. She’s pret¬ 
ty convincing in drag, even though she 
resembles and sounds like a young Mickey 
Rooney with a twitch. Barkin’s unbilled ap¬ 
pearance is a high point, and it’s fun see¬ 
ing bits of Tom Petty, the Cars’ Ric Ocasek, 
Mare Winningham and Rudolph regular 
John Considine. Maureen Stapleton plays 
Mike’s late aunt, an artist very content in 
Heaven. 



























THE LONG HOT 
SUMMER ★★ 

Don Johnson, Jason Robards, Cybill 
Shepherd, Judith Ivey. Directed by 
Stuart Cooper. (CBS/Fox cassette, 

Hi-Fi mono, 172 min., $79.98) g 

By Molly Haskell 

You can take Don Johnson out of Miami, 
but can you take Miami out of Don John¬ 
son? The answer is a resounding yes. As 
Ben Quick, the mysterious stranger who in¬ 
sinuates himself into a family of sex-and- 
money-mad Southerners, he’s the thinking 
woman’s hunk, and in this made-for-TV 
remake of the 1958 movie, he gives the 
original Ben, Paul Newman, a run for his 
Confederate dollars. That bit of hush-puppy 
hokum (itself adapted from Faulkner’s The 
Hamlet) was the one in which Newman’s 
blue eyes were proclaimed to the world by 
a smitten Joanne Woodward, while Lee 
Remick taunted Tony Franciosa. 

In the new version. Shepherd flaps 
around in the sultry Remick part, while Ivey 
plays the virgin schoolmarm role and you 
can’t blame her for having it on for 
Johnson. His eyes may not be transparent 
blue (according to Ivey, they’re green, and 
who knows on a small screen anyway?), but 
what we see of the rest of him through 
discreetly torn T-shirts (presumably the 
maximum allowable for family TV view¬ 
ing) almost makes up for the dopiness of a 
story that never had much but sexual repres¬ 
sion going for it. 

The characters, with their Big Daddy 
obsessions and their constant bragging 
about what rogues and scalawags they are, 
are the sort of stereotypes that nobody takes 
seriously anymore (if they ever did) and that 
are more likely to turn up as self-parodies 
on Murder, She Wrote than in straight 


drama. Unfortunately, with the socially ex¬ 
panded and racially conscious teleplay by 
Rita Mae Brown and its earnest perform¬ 
ances, the production is infected with a 
misplaced air of responsibility. Robards has 
some swagger, but I miss Orson Welles 
hamming it up with Newman, for, after all, 
what are steamy Southern sagas without 
bluster and raunch? 

Johnson is good, though, and his relative¬ 
ly late-blooming career as an actor feeds the 
mythology here. He enters with an aura of 
mystery and the sense of a past, something 
most American stars don’t develop until 
they’re too old for it to do them any good. 

SUMMER NIGHT ★ 

Mariangela Melato, Michele Pacido, 
Massimo Wertmuller. Directed by Lina 
Wertmuller. 1987. Rated R. In Italian 
with English subtitles. (IVE cassette, 
Hi-Fi mono, 94 min., $79.95) 

By Robert DiMatteo 

Remember when Italian director Wert¬ 
muller was thought to be the great feminist 
hope of the cinema? Her career’s decline 
isn’t slowed by this bald-faced rip-off of her 
own popular Swept Away (1975). 

Once again, the theme is the age-old bat¬ 
tle of the sexes, augmented here by such 
contempxtrary issues as terrorism and 
ecology. Swept Away star Melato—she of 
the bronzed skin, cotton-candy blond hair 
and fiery temperament—plays a tycoon and 
ecological crusader who abducts a notori¬ 
ous professional kidnapper, demanding 
$100 million in ransom from his terrorist 
cohorts. 

Like Swept Away, this luscious-looking, 
deeply hypocritical movie soon jettisons 
any meaningful socio-political interests. It 


strips down to Wertmuller’s favorite preoc¬ 
cupation: soft-core-style encounters bet¬ 
ween a “rich bitch’ ’ and an anti-bourgeois 
male—the latter made so extremely attrac¬ 
tive that the woman appears to deserve (and 
even desire) the sexual humiliation he of¬ 
fers. This one isn’t for a summer night— 
or any night, for that matter. 



Reed: the slob as sex god? 

CASTAWAY ★ 


Oliver Reed, Amanda Donahoe. 
Directed by Nicolas Roeg. 1987. 

Rated R. (Warner cassette, Hi-Fi 
stereo, 95 min., $79.95) g 

By Glenn Kenny 

A dissatisfied modern man decides to 
chuck it all and live on a desert island for 
a year. Not wanting to take the Robinson 
Crusoe bit too far, he advertises for a 
female companion in the classifieds. The 
woman he takes with him turns out to be 
more than his match. 

Castaway is a true story, based on the 
book of the same name by the woman in 
question, Lucy Irvine. In the book, the man 
looks at the island sojourn as a romantic 
adventure, leaving the spirited but un¬ 
tutored Irvine to tend to the rudiments of 
raw survival as best she can. 

But the movie sells Irvine short. Reed 
plays the man in his familiar slob-as-sex- 
god mold and, although Donahoe acts well 
as the increasingly inftiriated Irvine, direc¬ 
tor Roeg has a tendency to take Reed ’ s point 
of view, making the female character a nit¬ 
picking harpy too much of the time. 
Character development and relevant 
dialogue are jettisoned in favor of either 
pretty or bizarre visuals, a Roeg trademark. 

Castaway had the raw material to work 
on a number of levels, but it ends up adding 
nothing new to the battle of the sexes. 
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PAUL ROBESON ★★★ 

James Earl Jones. Directed by Lloyd 
Richards. 1974. (Today Home 
Entertainment cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 
118 min., $79.95) 

By Andrew Sarris 

This stirring video production records a 
theatrical concert performance in which 
Jones simulates a Carnegie Hall concert by 
the late Paul Robeson, who is represented 
on the stage by a heroic bust. The small 
multiracial audience composed of friends 
and admirers of both the performer and his 
ill-starred subject is quiet and attentive, so 
that the overall mood is one more of dedica¬ 



Jones as Robeson; rogue or martyr? 


tion than exultation. Jones is ably assisted 
by Burt Wallace at the piano and occa¬ 
sionally in vocal passages as well. 

Jones is graced with Robeson’s manly 
physique and basso profundo authority, but 
he wisely makes little effort to emulate 
Robeson’s singing beyond a few bars of 
“Ol’ Man River,” “Jacob’s Ladder” and 
some other Robeson standards. Although 
far less controversial politically than 
Robeson was, Jones occupies much of the 
same theatrical eminence that made 
Robeson the trailblazing black Othello of 
his generation. 

Phillip Hayes Dean’s script takes 
Robeson from his pre-WWI All-American 
football hero days at Rutgers to his post- 
WWII “un-American” days before witch- 
hunting congressional committees. But the 
portrayal is never clogged with political 
rhetoric, as intimations of a roguish bravado 
verging on Don Juanism peep through the 
pain-wracked, seemingly endless racism. 

Lloyd Richards, who directed Jones in 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning Fences on 
Broadway, guides Jones through a modu¬ 
lated reading of a turbulent memoir. For the 
uninitiated, there is a great deal of personal 
and historical information to be gleaned 
here. For the converted this is, of course, 
a mandatory purchase for the library of 
black liberation and human rights. 

The easy rapport between Jones and 


Wallace in evoking the fun-seeking frolics 
of popular music through the decades keeps 
the proceedings light and entertaining even 
when the poignancy of Robeson’s plight is 
becoming almost unbearable. One may 
have aesthetic reservations about the seem¬ 
ingly exaggerated formality of Jones’ 
delivery—as one did of Robeson’s before 
him—but there is in the style the perhaps in¬ 
escapable heritage of the black preacher 
leading his enslaved flock across the River 
Jordan to the promised lands of freedom, 
justice and the most casually assumed 
self-respect. 

Ultimately, one would have to have a 
heart of stone and a brain full of mush not 
to respond emotionally to the rendering of 
Robeson agonistes by James Earl Jones. 
(Today Home Entertainment is at 9200 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069.) 


KING LEAR ★★ 

Paul Scofield, Irene Worth, Cyril 
Cusack. Directed by Peter Brook. 1970. 
Rated PG. (Warner cassette, B&W, 
Hi-Fi mono, 137 min., $19.98) 

By Bert Wechsler 

This is Peter Brook’s famous “unseen” 
movie version of Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
made in 1970 but not widely distributed. 
The director cut and shaped the play to his 
own vision and so at no time should this be 
compared with the version starring 
Laurence Olivier that’s played on TV. 

Brook shot his King Lear in black and 
white, making almost continuous use of 
shadows, snow, fire, inhospitable land¬ 
scapes and highlighted foreheads. There are 
many rushing crowds, hurrying horses and 
blowing winds. One problem is that it is 
often difficult to know (especially on the 
home screen) exactly who is talking and 
what is going on. Silent-movie-style, Brook 
sometimes supplies title cards, spelling out 
what is to come. This helps. 

Most actors are of little concern to Brook, 
being just mediums for his directorial 
manipulation. Only perhaps when the 
director was out to lunch does the camera 
stand still and allow Scofield to act Lear. 
Then we have the majesty of the word, of 
the voice, of the actor. At these points we 
also have the glimmer of a potentially great 
movie. But, oh, that’s so seldom. Worth 
plays Goneril as an even more evil Lady 
Macbeth. Don’t cross her path. 

There is power in this version, much 
blood and raw violence and an energy that 
is sweeping. It is not an easy movie to 
watch, but I shall watch it again—only for 
Scofield’s performance. 

Note: Gatnmel Skagen on the tip of Den¬ 
mark’s Jutland Peninsula, where Brook 
filmed Lear’s horrendous winter, is a place 
I know well. It’s a delightful spot in sum¬ 
mer. Would that Lear had camped then. 


POOR LITTLE 
RICH GIRL ★★★★ 

Shirley Temple, Alice Faye, Jack 
Haley. Directed by Irving Cummings. 
1936. (Playhouse cassette, B&W, 

72 min., $19.98) 

STOWAWAY ★★★ 

Temple, Faye, Robert Young, Helen 
Westley. Directed by William Seiter. 
1936. (Playhouse cassette, B&W, 

86 min., $19.98) 

LITLE MISS 
BROADWAY ★★ 

Temple, George Murphy, Jimmy 
Durante, Edna May Oliver. Directed by 
Cummings. 1938. (Playhouse cassette, 
B&W, 70 min., $19.98) 

JUST AROUND THE 
CORNER ★★ 

Temple, Joan Davis, Charles Farrell, 
Bill Robinson. Directed by Cummings. 
1938. (Playhouse cassette,. B&W, 

70 min., $19.98) 


By Ed Hulse 

Shirley Temple’s screen personality is so 
patently artificial, so unlike that of any real- 
life child, that contemporary adult 
viewers—even the most nostalgia-minded 
—often find it difficult to watch her old 
movies without choking on their popcorn. 
And yet, Temple was much more than a 
movie moppet to ’30s theatergoers. She was 
a phenomenon, a diminutive embodiment 
of boundless energy and optimism, shining 
like a beacon to millions of American 
families in the gloom of the Depression’s 
darkest days. 

Temple’s youthful exuberance and gen¬ 
uine talent still come across most convinc¬ 
ingly in the topical musical comedies she 
made. Sure, her “bygone days” adventures 
(such as The Littlest Rebel, The Little Col¬ 
onel or The Little Princess) are fun, but for 
many of us there’s nothing quite like Tem¬ 
ple in a ’30s setting, accompanied by gener¬ 
ous helpings of songs and dances. It’s these 
musicals that transcend the kid-vid category 
of most of her other movies. 

I’ve always felt that Poor Little Rich Girl 
represents the high watermark of Temple’s 
career. To me, she was perfectly cast (and 
directed) as the little runaway heiress be¬ 
ing sheltered by a down-on-their-luck 
husband-and-wife vaudeville team (Faye 
and Haley). They incorporate her into their 
act and win a spot on a big radio show— 
but not without unexpected complications. 
Naturally, everything works out by the 
fade-out. The delightful score, by Fox’s top 
mid-’30s tunesmiths Harry Revel and Mack 
Gordon, includes the bizarre “You’ve Gotta 
Eat Your Spinach, Baby” and a big militaiy- 
style tap-dance finale. 
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Temple and Faye were reteamed in 
Stowaway, about an orphaned American 
girl stranded in China during the Japanese 
invasion. Temple attaches herself to roving 
playboy Young and stows away on board 
a ship bound for Hong Kong. She sparks a 
romance between Young and Faye, who’s 
on her way to marry a stuffed shirt mam¬ 
ma’s boy (nicely played by Allan Lane, a 
notorious stuffed shirt off-screen). Gordon 
and Revel once again provide the songs, 
which include “Goodnight, My Love’’ (a 
nominee for 1936’s Best Song Oscar), and 
"You’ve Gotta S-M-I-L-E to Be H-A-P- 
P-Y,” which Temple performs during 
amateur night in a Shanghai vaudeville 
house (so help me!). Stowaway allots 
generous footage to the Faye-Young ro¬ 
mance, and (like Poor Little Rich Girt) it 
holds up as a good ’30s musical for 
grownups as well as kids. 

I can’t say as much tor Uttle Miss Broad¬ 
way, a mediocre effort that demonstrates 
how thin the Temple formula had worn by 
1938. Not that Broadway doesn’t have its 
moments. Two musical numbers in which 
Temple shares the spotlight with Jimmy 
Durante and George Murphy, “We Should 
Be Together” and “Swing Me an Old- 
Fashioned Song, ’ ’ are quite good. The plot, 
which finds Temple as an orphan living 
among old vaudevillians in a soon-to-be- 
shuttered boarding house, depends too 
much upon stock situations and cliched 
characters to be anything other than con¬ 
trived and mechanical. 

Just Around the Comer finds the Tem¬ 
ple formula bursting at the seams. It was a 
boxoffice loser and precipitated Shirley’s 
fall from grace with her Fox studio bosses. 
As the relentlessly cheerful daughter of a 


widower (Farrell), she divides her energies 
between trying to find dad a hot date and 
organizing a neighborhood show a la 
Mickey Rooney and Judy Garland. The 
songs are second-rate, and even “I Love 
to Walk in the Rain,” Temple’s big number 
with Bill “Bojangles” Robinson, falls flat. 
The material isn’t unpleasant to watch, it’s 
just mundane. The spark was gone. Fox 
knew it, too: After two more pictures. Tem¬ 
ple’s contract expired and was not 
renewed—thus ending one of Hollywood’s 
longest winning streaks. 

THE LITTLE COLONEL ★ ★ ★ 

Shirley Temple, Bill Robinson, Lionel 
Barrymore. Directed by David Butler. 
1935. (Playhouse cassette, B&W, 

Hi-Fi mono, 81 min., $19.98) 

THE LITTLEST REBEL ★ ★ ★ 

Temple, John Boles, Jack Holt. 
Directed by David Butler. 

J9J5. (Playhouse cassette, B&W, 

Hi-Fi mono, 70 min., $19.98) 

DIMPLES ★★★ 

Temple, Frank Morgan, Stepin Fetchit. 
Directed by William Setter. 1936. 
(Playhouse cassette, B&W, 

Hi-Fi mono, 78 min., $19.98) 

By Elizabeth Crow 

“She is really cute!” was 11-year-old 
Sam’s capsule review two minutes after he 
had wandered into the room where Shirley 
Temple’s Dimples was playing on the 
VCR. He settled down to watch, and when 
his best friend came by a few minutes later, 
Sam advised him, “Wait until you see her 
close up.” The boys were hooked. 

And they were right, of course: Shirley 
Temple was probably the most adorable 
child star who ever lived. She looked like 
a pudgy two-year-old, but she could dance 
and sing and act like no child actress before 
her. Her crooning of “Believe Me If All 
These Endearing Young Charms” in The 
Littlest Rebel would melt a heart of stone. 
But I wasn’t sure that it would melt the flint¬ 
ier heart of eight-year-old Rachel Crow, 
who is known to be a harsh critic of other 
children’s performances. 

Rachel’s eyes may not go awash with 
sentimental tears every five minutes during 
'30s movies (unlike her mother’s), but on 
recent weekend, she eagerly sat 
through three early Temple classics in a 
row: the Civil War-era hits. The Little Col¬ 
onel, The Littlest Rebel and Dimples. She 
would have happily stayed up for more, but 
long past her bedtime. 

Like most children in the United States, 
Rachel wouldn’t mind seeing herself 
billed as America’s sweetheart, and I 
suspected that seeing a small child as 
talented and lovable as Temple singing and 


Shirley Temple 
and Bill 
“Bojangles” 
Robinson tap 
away their 
troubles in 
The Little 
Colonel. 



EDITOR’S NOTE 

To review the cream of Playhouse's 
release of 10 Shirley Temple classics. VR 
asked Ed Hulse to consider some as 
nostalgia for all age groups and Parents 
magazine editor Elizabeth Crow to review 
some others as kid vid for today. 


dancing and acting up a storm might be 
more galling than entertaining to her. I was 
wrong. Beyond commenting that Temple 
‘ ‘ seemed a bit smug, ’ ’ Rachel was awed by 
her performances (especially the dancing), 
her costumes and her extraordinarily curly 
hair. (Unlike my mother, whose childhood 
was blighted by my grandmother’s efforts 
to make her straight hair bob obediently in 
Temple-inspired ringlets, Rachel felt no 
threat to her looks or comfort.) 

Remarkably, for a child raised on color 
movies, videos and television, Rachel made 
the transition to black and white without 
comment—a credit to the action and drama 
in these three movies. The childish-inno- 
cence-triumphs-over-adult-evil themes in 
all three seemed fresh and extremely sen¬ 
sible to her. There is, however, appalling 
racial stereotyping in these movies that even 
she noticed. The most offensive is Stepin 
Fetchit’s portrayal of a dimwitted slave in 
The Littlest Rebel. “What’s wrong with 
him?” Rachel inquired—but the fact that 
these caricatures would be insulting to 
blacks didn’t enter her head. To an adult, 
though, the Fetchit vignettes are really 
troubling, and the bad taste they leave in 
your mouth is made worse by scenes in both 
The Little Colonel and The Littlest Rebel in 
which the tiny, bossy Temple leads much 
older black children (and the adult Fetch¬ 
it) in mock military exercises, as if authority 
over blacks were her birthright. On the 
bright side, the head houseman role that Bill 
‘ ‘Bojangles” Robinson plays in both Civil 
War movies is relatively progressive: He’s 
portrayed as articulate, intelligent and in¬ 
genious—and his famous staircase dance 
with Temple in The Littlest Rebel left 
Rachel dazzled. 

Dimples is a charming 19th-centuiy 
melodrama about a motherless waif raised 
by her con-man grandfather (played by 
Frank Morgan, whom Rachel recognized 
as the Wizard of Oz). It was a hit with all 
the children in our household, but parents 
should be forewarned that the movie 
features more scratching-and-shuffling 
performances by blacks and a nasty anti- 
Semitic remark. 

All in all, though. Temple’s perform¬ 
ances have aged beautifully. These movies’ 
plots are still appealing and absorbing. Un¬ 
fortunately, they are also products of a less 
egalitarian era, and I was glad I was in the 
room to help discuss some of their crudest 
stereotypes. 
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THE LOST BOYS ★★ 

Jason Patrick, Corey Haim, Jami 
Gertz, Kiefer Sutherland, Dianne 
Wiest. Directed by Joel Schumacher. 
1987. Rated R. (Warner cassette, Hi- 
Fi stereo, 98 min., $89.95; Warner 
LV disc, $34.98) g 

By Michael J. Weldon 

The best part of this teen vampire movie 
is watching the Frog Brothers (Corey 
Feldman and Jamison Newlander), a pair 
of funny, comic-book reading, Rambo- 
style Van Helsings. Their mission is to pro¬ 
tect the new family in town from a gang of 
bikers/vampires who sleep hanging upside 
down from the ceiling. 

Oscar-winner Wiest (Hannah and Her 
Sisters) plays the worried, confused, di¬ 
vorced mom, who has moved her family in 
with her eccentric taxidermist father (Bar¬ 
nard Hughes). When older son (Patrick) is 
seduced by a female vampire (Gertz), her 
other son (Haim) joins the anti-bloodsucker 
campaign, attacking with squirt guns 
filled with holy water. So far so good. 

But The Lost Boys (by the director of St. 
Elmo's Fire) has problems with its super¬ 


fun to watch but it is not very scary. And 
fans of Wiest, Hughes and Edward Herr¬ 
mann may not relish seeing them reduced 
to a teen-oriented movie featuring a blood- 
filled, exploding toilet! 


SLAM DANCE ★ 

Tom Hulce, Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio, Virginia Madsen, Harry 
Dean Stanton. Directed by Wayne 
Wang. 1987. (Key cassette, Hi-Fi 
stereo, 99 min., $79.98) g 

By Ed Hulse 

Since so many of today’s movie thrillers 
are derivative of old film noir favorites, I 
wasn’t especially put off by the prosaic plot 
setup for Slam Dance: Irresponsible car¬ 
toonist Hulce, his marriage to Mastrantonio 
gone sour following an ill-advised dalliance 
with classy call-girl Madsen, is suspected 
of the hooker’s murder. Pursued by police 
detective Stanton and hounded by name¬ 
less thugs who think he can implicate 
them, Hulce races against time to ferret out 
the real killer. 

For my money, this movie’s real killer is 



Teen vampire 
Sutherland 
(with Gertz’s 
head on his 
shoulder) and 
buddies prepare 
for a night of 
sex and blood 
and rock ’n ’ roll. 


natural beings. The vampire gang looks like 
a style-conscious heavy metal band, and too 
much screen time is spent on ineffective 
aerial shots to give a flying vampire point 
of view. The idea of having the vampires 
float is lifted straight from Salem's Lot and 
parts also owe a major debt to Rebel 
Without a Cause. It helps, too, if you 
remember The Munsters, The Brady Bunch 
and even The Flying Nun. A poster of Jim 
Morrison is prominent in the vampires’ lair, 
a weak, new version of “People Are 
Strange’’ is heard on the soundtrack, and 
star/victim Patrick often resembles the 
Doors’ lead singer. 

Pretty tame by today’s horror-movie 
standards (no nudity, one pot joke, blood 
but no gore). The Lost Boys is sometimes 


director Wang. His baroque handling of the 
story muddles what should have been an 
entertaining little show. Odd camera angles, 
annoying insert shots (such as a worm’s-eye 
view of a rotating ceiling fan framed against 
a skylight) and impressionistic lighting ef¬ 
fects are interpolated with no apparent 
regard for narrative impact. Slam Dance 
looks like the pretentious product of an am¬ 
bitious film school student trying to impress 
his instructors. 

Worse yet, the movie is sabotaged by 
Wang’s turgid direction of a good cast. His 
reliance on the pregnant pause during 
dialogue exchanges, apparently meant to 
imply contemplation, instead suggests that 
the actors are groping for lines—most of 
which are unnecessarily cryptic. It’s to 


rocker Adam Ant’s credit that his perform¬ 
ance is nearly equal to those of acting pros 
Hulce and Stanton under Wang’s direction. 

The leaden pace that Wang imposes on 
a poorly developed storyline negates what¬ 
ever suspense might have been generated 
by livelier playing and snappier presenta¬ 
tion. On a big theatrical screen, with au¬ 
dience electricity to help it along, this is 
a passable thriller. On video, however, it’s 
too lethargic to maintain your interest. This 
Dance starts off on the wrong foot and 
never gets in step. 



Lahti, Follows: no hayseeds. 

STACKING ★★ 

Christine Lahti, Frederic Forrest, 
Megan Follows, Peter Coyote. Directed 
by Martin Rosen. 1987. Rated PG. 
(Charter cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 

111 min., $79.98) 

By Neal Gabler 

Stacking, which has been released on 
video right on the heels of its theatrical 
release, is the sort of smallish movie that 
seems to be made for video. Modest of 
aspiration, quiet, grim and unlikely to ap¬ 
peal to a wide audience, it was made on a 
shoestring with help from Robert Redford’s 
Sundance Institute. 

It tells the story of a family whose lives 
are as flat as the Montana landscape they 
inhabit. The father stacks bales of hay but 
is laid up by an accident. The mother (Lahti) 
fritters away her life waitressing in the local 
cafe, dreaming of escape. Their 14-year- 
old daughter, too young to realize what 
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awaits her, determines to carry on her 
father’s operation with the help of an 
aimless neighbor (Forrest). They are all 
leaves in the wind of life. 

Stacking is to be lauded as an effort to 
chronicle American quotidian reality. But 
lauding it is easier than watching it. In a 
movie where lives are intended to be as ex¬ 
citing as paint drying, the movie itself has 
the same effect. I assume it’s veristic; it’s 
just not dynamic. 

As a slice of arid life, though, it may 
satisfy viewers who disdain the flamboyant 
fictions of Spielberg and Lucas, and video 
is certainly the best place for them to view it. 

A MAN IN LOVE ★★ 

Peter Coyote, Greta Scacchi, Peter 
Reigert, Jamie Lee Curtis. Directed by 
Diane Kurys. 1987. Rated R. (Nelson 
ca.ssette, Hi-Fi stereo, 110 min., 
$79.98) 

By Molly Haskell 

An actor and an actress out of their depth 
on a movie set in Rome—that’s the theme 
of Kurys’ English-language love story. 
That’s its problem, too. 

Coyote may be one of the more intriguing 
actors around and he certainly generated a 
slithery, malignant excitement in The Jag¬ 
ged Edge and Outrageous Fortune. But he 
doesn’t have the force of a leading man. 
This time he’s supposed to be the magnetic 
center and serious actor-star of a movie be¬ 
ing made about the Italian poet Cesare 
Pavese, yet the camera treats him like 
Mastroianni, which he isn’t. Meanwhile, 
Scacchi, who has a nice deliciousness as the 
country girl he falls for, is no Loren. 

The movie does offer tantalizing glimpses 
into Pavese, the poet and diarist who 
killed himself in 1950 at age 42. Claudia 
Cardinale is on hand as Scacchi’s dying 
Italian mother to provide a genuine flavor 
and a rootedness lacking in the Amer¬ 
ican showbiz scenes (and do we really say 
the F-word so often?). 

The settings in and around Rome are 
beautiful, but there’s a peculiarly ersatz 
quality to the whole—like a Lifestyles of the 
Rich and Famous episode posing as Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

In her previous smaller-scale movies, 
Kurys showed a particular skill in re¬ 
creating that cocoonlike state when two 
people withdraw from the world and create 
their own jokes and defenses. But in this bid 
for international recognition, her lovers are 
so much on display that even their in¬ 
timacies have a hollow, histrionic quality. 

Curtis, as the possessive wife, can’t quite 



Coyote, Scacchi: no Antony and Cleo. 


take up the slack in a thankless part (though 
she plays a mean game of tennis). But 
Reigert has real juice as Coyote’s manager, 
the son of a butcher, who’s traveled a long 
way from Brooklyn to decadence and isn’t 
complaining. 

THE CARS THAT 
ATE PARIS ★★ 

John Meillon, Terry Camilleri. 

Directed by Peter Weir. 1974. Rated 
PG. (RCA/Columbia cassette, Hi-Fi 
mono, 91 min., $69.95) 

By Jim Farber 

Contrary to its title. The Cars That Ate 
Paris is not another autos-from-hell thriller 
(a la The Car, Duel or Christine). Instead 
it’s just your average story of a remote town 
filled with maniacs (in Paris, Australia, not 
Paris, France) who cause all passing cars 
to have hideous accidents so they can sell 
the mangled remains as scrap metal. It’s a 
living, of sorts. 

As a tale of a wholly insane town, the pic¬ 
ture shares something in common with 
Herschell Gordon Lewis’ junk epic 2000 
Maniacs, though this movie takes itself 
significantly more seriously. In fact, it at¬ 
tempts to be roughly the cinematic 
equivalent of Shirley Jackson’s classic 
town-with-a-secret story. The Lottery. As 
written and directed by "Weir, the movie has 
moments approaching Jackson’s level of 
mystery and horror. But mostly this primi¬ 
tive work shows little of the talent the direc¬ 
tor revealed with his later movies, such as 
Picnic at Hanging Rock and Witness. 

Some of the movie’s impressively de¬ 
ranged details are worth noting. For in¬ 
stance, if the contrived auto accidents don’t 


kill the drivers, they are either “adopted” 
or (far more frequently) turned into veg¬ 
etables to be involved in strange experi¬ 
ments. The protagonist of the tale gets the 
adoption treatment after suffering a double 
horror: His brother dies in an accident in 
Paris and, several years earlier, he acciden¬ 
tally killed a man with his own car. 

As the “hero,” Camilleri gives an in- 
triguingly imploded performance. Like¬ 
wise, Meillon, as the town’s mayor, effuses 
a grand menace worthy of James Mason. 
With their performances as anchor, the 
movie occasionally captures the horror of 
inescapable conspiracy, but too often events 
are confusing and unfocused. Likewise the 
constant auto and accident allusions wind 
up significantly less metaphorical than in¬ 
tended. Toward the end, the movie breaks 
down completely, winding up as twisted 
and junky as the cars themselves. 

THE SQUEEZE ★ 

Michael Keaton, Rae Dawn Chong, 
John Davidson, Liane Langland. 
Directed by Roger Young. 1987. Rated 
PG-13. (HBO cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 
102 min., $89.95) 

By Jeffrey Lyons 

Michael Keaton is one of the most likable 
light comedians in movies today. That’s 
why it’s so frustrating to see the star of 
Gang Ho and Mr. Mom wasting his time 
and talents with The Squeeze. It’s a routine 
crime comedy with few laughs and nothing 
terribly original about it. 

Keaton plays a small-time con man/ 
gambler who also creates huge sculptures 
which he painstakingly assembles in his 
loft. His ex-wife unexpectedly re-enters his 
life to ask him to pick up a suspicious pack¬ 
age at her apartment and he idiotically 
agrees. It turns out that the package contains 
a stolen computer component designed to 
affect an upcoming lottery drawing. Keaton 
spends the rest of the picture fleeing a team 
of thugs as he vacillates between playing his 
role comedically and dramatically, seem¬ 
ingly caught in material he should have 
rejected. 

There are a few pluses. Chong, always 
engaging, makes a refreshing if unlikely 
love interest, though her character is under¬ 
written. And Meat Loaf, the cult rock star, 
is eerie and convincing in an offbeat way 
as one of the thugs chasing Keaton. 
Langland makes a memorable debut as 
Keaton’s ex-wife, and Belgian-born Ronald 
Guttman is convincing as the mastermind 
of the lottery scam. These promising actors 
deserve better. 
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HOWLING III ★★ 

Barry Otto, Imogen Annesley, Leigh 
Biolos. Directed by Philippe Mora. 

1987. Rated PG-13. (Vista cassette, 
Hi-Fi mono, 94 min., $79.95) 

By Doug Brod 

It’s hard not to like this affable little mess 
of a movie because it’s just so, well, dif¬ 
ferent. Howling III is not especially a hor¬ 
ror flick—at least not in the conventional 
sense. This in-name-only second Australian 
sequel to Joe Dante’s Howling is more a 
wolf-out-of-the-woods affair—“Lycan- 
thrope”Dundee, if you will. 

The outsider is a beautiful, green-eyed, 
werewolf-kangaroo hybridf!) from rural 


Oz, who’s got a hairy belly and a pouch for 
her offspring. When she runs away from 
her lecherous clan of telephathic wereroos, 
she finds herself in the big city (Sydney) and 
quickly lands a part in a horror flick. Three 
female clan members don nuns’ habits and 
track her down. All heck breaks loose. 

Writer-director Mora previously helmed 
1985’s unwatchable Howling II (a picture 
he has since disowned), but you wouldn’t 
know it from viewing this one. Where 
II was a forced and unfunny “comedic” 
take. Howling III is actually gentle, with oc¬ 
casionally witty throwaways. (At one point, 
the college-age scion of the wereactress 
explains to an old friend of the family: “My 
mother gets enough attention nowadays 



without revealing that she’s a marsupial 
human.”) 

But the movie is often too smart and am¬ 
bitious for its own good. With its attempts 
at parodying other werewolf movies and its 
pseudomystical history of the marsupial 
humans—to mention just two of the tangen¬ 
tial nods—Howling III is overloaded and 
scattershot. It also boasts some truly lame 
American accents approximated by Aus¬ 
tralian actors. And it’s never scary. Yet 
Howling III has the grudging app)eal of a 
persistent puppy that won’t let go of your 
pant leg—and that’s some kind of praise. 


SOMEONE TO WATCH 
OVER ME ★★ 

Tom Berenger, Mimi Rogers, 

Larraine Bracco, Jerry Orbach, John I 

Rubinstein. Directed by Ridley Scott 
1987. Rated R. (RCA/Columbia 
cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 106 min., $89.95) 

By Steve Simels 

A very wise person once opined that too 
many of today’s directors seem to have 
gone from film school straight to directing | 

without ever passing through life. Take 
Ridley Scott. I mean, here’s a guy with a 
great eye for art direction (Blade Runner), i 

who really knows how to move his camera | 



Berenger, Orbach, Rubinstein, Rogers... 


around (Alien), but can’t tell a coherent 
story or convey feelings. 

Scott’s latest. Someone to Watch Over 
Me, is a thriller about a tough Queens detec¬ 
tive who falls in love with a gorgeous socie¬ 
ty dame he ’ s assigned to protect. As usual, 
in the execution, Scott has opted for glitz \ 

rather than substance. This isn’t a movie ^ 

about people; it’s an ad for Architectural 
Digest inflated to a theatrical feature. 

To be fair, there are some good pierfor- 
mances. Berenger makes his wayward cop 
extremely sympathetic and Bracco is | 

nothing short of sensational as his loving but \ 

not-to-be-messed-with wife. Mostly, ] 

though, this is yet another demonstration j 

that techniques derived from TV commer¬ 
cials and music videos don’t mesh with 
movie suspense or the concerns of the 
human heart. 
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MONDOTRASHO ★★ 

Divine, Mary Vivian Pearce, David 
Lochary, Mink Stole. Directed by John 
Waters. 1969. Not rated. (Cinema 
Group cassette, B&W, Hi-Fi mono, 98 
min., $39.98) 

MULTIPLE MANIACS ★ ★ ★ 

Divine, Pearce, Lochary, Stole, Edith 
Massey. Directed by Waters. 1970. Not 
rated. (Cinema Group cassette, B&W, 
Hi-Fi mono, 91 min., $39.98) 

FEMALE TROUBLE ★ ★ 

Divine, Pearce, Lochary, Stole, 

Massey. Directed by Waters. 1974. Not 
rated. (Cinema Group cassette, Hi-Fi 
mono, 91 min., $39.98) 

DESPERATE LIVING ★★ 

Liz Renay, Pearce, Stole. Directed by 
Waters. 1977. Not rated. (Cinema 
Group cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 

90 min., $39.98) 

A Jean Harlow look-alike is attacked by 
a foot fetishist to the accompaniment of 
“Strangers in the Night.” A woman 
engages in lesbian sex in a church (in¬ 
cluding rape by rosary beads) and is later 
devoured by a giant iobster(!!). A butch 
blonde with a sex change mutilates him 
(her)self after being spurned by his (her) 



Who’s watching whom—and why? 


girlfriend. A 300-pound female imper¬ 
sonator (the late Divine), playing a dual role 
as a truck driver and a floozie, rapes himself 
through the wonders of trick photography. 

These are just some of the moments from 
the nearly decade’s worth of features by 
Baltimore trash aesthete John Waters that 
have now achieved home video immortali¬ 
ty. Believers in traditional family values 
may find them appalling. But, perhaps not 
surprisingly, though Waters’ name is more 
or less synonymous with the cutting edge 
of cinematic offensiveness (this is the auteur 
behind Pink Flamingos, after all), none of 
these four movies is likely to gross out a 
generation raised on the Friday the 13th 
series. 

Still, these movies remain, by and large, 
both funny and objectionable. Watching 
them in chronological order, as Waters 


moves from one-take undergraduate 
primitivism to something resembling big- 
budget professionalism, I found the ex¬ 
perience profoundly depressing. For all 
their Warholian campiness and sophomoric 
shock. Waters clearly meant his first 
features (at least on some level) as scathing 
critiques of the counterculture’s utopian 
delusion. He sensed early on that the Brave 
New World nostrums of his contemporaries 
would soon come down to the same old sex, 
violence, banality, cynicism and schlock. 
In retrospect, Mondo Trasho and Multiple 
Maniacs look like despairingly prophetic 
evocations of the decade to come—which 
is to say that their creator, for all his 
wallowing in demented sleaze, was that 


rarest of rare birds in American movies, a 
genuine moralist. 

The later work {Female Trouble and Des¬ 
perate Living) lacks that kind of outraged 
subtext, probably because, by the time they 
were made, not many believed much in 
anything anymore, let alone the Greening 
of America. So Waters retreated, with the 
help of his bizarro stock company, into 
epater le bourgeois shtick, in which the 
shock effects look like Hollywood and the 
bad taste seems more a marketing decision 
than the expression of somebody’s genuine¬ 
ly warped, sensibility. 

Like I said, it’s depressing. Picture and 
sound quality are, however, quite good on 
all four releases. (S.S.) 
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THE BIG TRAIL ★ ★ ★ ★ 

John Wayne, Marguerite Churchill, 
Tyrone Power Sr., Ian Keith. Directed 
by Raoul Walsh. 1930. (Key cassette, 
B&W, Hi-Fi mono, 120 min., $19.98) 

By William K. Everson 

Though it’s nearly 60 years old. The Big 
Trail is by far the most important and attrac¬ 
tive of the package of seven John Wayne 
movies now being released in a low-price 
promotion by Key Video. One of the most 
overlooked, even maligned of Wayne’s 
westerns, it fully deserves those over¬ 
worked words “classic” and “epic.” In 
fact, it is everything that the silent The Cov¬ 
ered Wagon should have been and wasn’t. 

The Big Trail was made under extreme 
difficulties, mainly because most of it was 
filmed on location in simultaneous 70mm 
widescreen and standard 35mm versions, 
plus French and German versions with dif¬ 
ferent casts. The logistics of such an under¬ 
taking in those early days of sound mov¬ 
ies—when there were just no precedents for 
making even a standard talkie superwestem 
of this type, let alone multiple versions— 
were incredible, resulting in all sorts of 
corner-cutting in production niceties. All 
this gave the film a naturalistic, rough-hewn 


Early Wayne: 70mm buckaroo. 



quality which turned audiences off at the 
time, but which adds immeasurably to its 
value today. It almost looks like a documen¬ 
tary of the great wagon-train treks. Cast and 
crew went through virtually the same hard¬ 
ships (Indian warfare excepted) as the 
original pioneers, and it shows. Oddly 
enough, Wayne himself, over the years, 
often derided his own performance (his first 
starring role after a few bit parts for John 
Ford). Actually, his ingenuous persona is 
exactly right for the picture, since he plays 
a young plainsman surrounded by more ex¬ 
perienced men. His performance shows the 
beginnings of many of his later man¬ 
nerisms, and, if he’s let down at all, it’s by 
the occasionally stilted (by today’s stand¬ 
ards) dialogue which no one could deliver 
convincingly. 

The buffalo hunt, Indian attack, river 
fordings and, especially, the lowering of 
wagons over cliffs (a sequence so good that 
the footage was used again a decade later 
in Brigham Young) are all breathtakingly 
done. The cast is full of good performances, 
from Tyrone Power Sr.’s wonderfully 
bravura villain to Ward Bond in a bit role. 
There’s also a surprisingly good musical 
score, rare for movies in 1930, when it was 
considered an artificial device. 

For years The Big Trail was considered 
lost, but it resurfaced about 20 years ago in 
some prints deriving from a French 
negative with missing scenes and rather 
muddy sound. Both pictorially and sound- 
wise, this tape edition is virtually flawless, 
the tip-off being the cameraman credit to 
Arthur Edeson, who photographed the 
widescreen version (as opposed to Lucien 
Andriot, who did the standard version). 
This means that the pre-print material is 
from the recently rediscovered (and little 
used) 70mm Grandeur negative, and the 
results are stunning. While it offers breath¬ 
taking panoramic compositions, Walsh kept 
in mind the requirements of the standard 
version and so there is plenty of close-up 
work, thus avoiding the “distancing” that 
affected another early widescreen western, 
Billy the Kid, done almost entirely in long 
and medium shots. Occasionally in the tape 
transfer a character almost disappears off 
the side of the screen when he shouldn’t. 

Some minor soundtrack deterioration 
results in a few lines of dialogue being mild¬ 
ly garbled by missing words. Key could 
have left them alone or just rerecorded them 
from the standard prints, but chose instead 
to complete the lines via subtitles. That’s 
the kind of care all too few video 
distributors take these days. 

There are two minor errors on the 
cassette box, however. The movie is from 


1930, not 1931 as stated. Also, the tape ac¬ 
tually provides about 10 minutes more than 
promised—including two minutes of 
wonderful post-end-title music. 

This release gets my highest recommen¬ 
dation, both for the movie itself and for the 
trouble taken in making such an excellent 
video version available. 


Donlevy, Angelas: de-Caprafied. 

THE GREAT 
McGINTY ★★★ 

Brian Donlevy, Muriel Angelas, Akim 
Tamiroff, William Demurest. Directed 
by Preston Sturges. 1940. (MCA 
cassette, B&W, Hi-Fi mono, 

81 min., $29.95) 

By Neal Gabler 

For a brief and marvelous span in the 
’40s, writer-director Preston Sturges was 
the envy of Hollywood as well as its an¬ 
tidote. Consciously working against the 
American grain, Sturges fashioned a string 
of smart, cynical and ultimately subversive 
comedies that seemed to undermine the sun¬ 
nier, more homespun homilies of Holly¬ 
wood’s other hero, Frank Capra. Sturges’ 
first movie as a director (he had been one 
of the priciest writers since the mid-’30s). 
The Great McGinty went before the 
cameras just a few months after the re¬ 
lease of Capra’s Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington—ax\d it seems like an inversion 
of that popular hit. Mr. Smith is about the 
power of faith and innocence within our 
political process. The Great McGinty is 
about the danger of honesty. 

McGinty (Donlevy) is an ornery hobo 
who comes to the attention of a political 
machine when he votes 37 times for the 
machine’s candidate for mayor at two 
dollars per vote. Seeing that he is rougher 
and shrewder than most of the other petty 
grafters, the boss (Tamiroff) promotes him 
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Vogues; “Is that a peacock under your turban, or are you just glad to see me?” 


to alderman, then mayor and finally boosts 
him for governor. So long as he’s a crook, 
he’s doing fine. It’s when the machine ar¬ 
ranges a marriage for him to get the 
women’s vote and his wife encourages him 
to reform that he gets in trouble. In Sturges, 
the world is always skewed that way. 

Though he was to make better movies 
(including Christmas in July and The Lady 
Eve the year after McGinty), Sturges’ 
hallmarks are all over this picture: his smart 
dialogue (it won him an Oscar), his ability 
to turn cliches inside out, his eye for casting 
peripheral roles, his sour vision. McGinty 
is the sort of movie my generation would 
have gratefully discovered on the Late 
Show. Now, a new generation can enjoy its 
video release in this election year—both as 
a wry comedy and as an introduction to an 
important and highly idiosyncratic talent. 

VOGUES OF 1938 ★★★ 

Warner Baxter, Joan Bennett, Mischa 
Auer. Directed by Irving Cummings. 
1937. (Axon cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 

108 min., $69.95) 


as you might expect. Well, some anyway. 

Since all this is scripted with typically 
sharp and often droll lines by Sam and Bella 
Spewack (of Boy Meets Girl, My Favorite 
Wife and Kiss Me, Kate fame), it never gets 
boring, even when the domestic drama 
becomes predictable toward the end. The 
colorful but routinely staged musical 
numbers include the Oscar-nominated 
“That Old Feeling,’’ sung in a rare on¬ 
screen appearance by an unbilled Virginia 
Verrill (best known as the dubber of Jean 
Harlow and other Hollywood non-singers 
in their musicals). 

New Yorkers will especially love the vin¬ 
tage color shots of the city in ’37, with its 
double-decker buses, two-way traffic and 
clean streets. Old-timers will dso have fun 
spotting Hedda Hopper and Dorothy 
McNulty (before she became Blondie’s 
Penny Singleton) in bit roles—as well as 
some of the top cover girls and advertising 
models of the late ’30s among the movie’s 
bevy of clotheshorses in both the fore¬ 
ground and the background. 


By Roy Hemming 

When Walter Wanger’s Vogues opened 
at New York’s Radio City Music Hall in the 
summer of 1937—as one of the first 
multimillion-dollar Hollywood musicals in 
the three-strip Technicolor process—it was 
hailed as eye-boggling, opulent, glamorous 
and spectacularly colorful. Fifty years later, 
it still is all that. It is also surprisingly 
stylish, snappily paced and wonderfully 
silly. I wouldn’t want to watch it right after 
Blue Velvet or River’s Edge, but for good, 
clean, old-fashioned nostalgia, its charms 
hold up nicely indeed. 

Once again, early Oscar-winner Baxter 
is cast as a problem-beset impresario (as he 
was in 42nd Street). This time it’s his Fifth 
Avenue couturier business that’s in trouble. 
Along comes debutante Bennett (looking 
more beautiful than ever in Technicolor— 
this time as a strawberry blonde). She helps 
save the business but also, understandably, 
wrecks his shaky marriage—in between an 
almost continuous parade of ’30s high 
fashions, most of which don’t look as dated 


QUARTET ★★★★ 

Dirk Bogarde, Honor Blackman, 
Francoise Rosay, Nora Swinburne, 
Cecil Parker, Mai Zetterling. Directed 
by Ralph Smart, Harold French, 

Arthur Crabtree, Ken Annakin. 1948. 
(Axon cassette, B&W, Hi-Fi mono, 

120 min., $69.95)_ 

By Andrew Sarris 

When Somerset Maugham appeared on 
transatlantic screens in 1948 to introduce 
these movie versions of four of his short 
stories, he shattered a long-standing in¬ 
dustry disdain for unrelated multiepisode 
features. The success of the English-made 
Quartet (in contrast to some previous 
Hollywood multi-tale flops) led to two other 
Maugham sequels. Trio and Encore. On 
video. Quartet still stands up beautifully as 
a well-balanced entertainment. 

The amusing curtain-raiser features those 
two erstwhile cricket enthusiasts of Hitch¬ 
cock and other British pictures, Basil Rad¬ 
ford and Naunton Wayne, enmeshed in an 
ironic fable, in which youth shows its elders 































a thing or two. The two middle episodes are 
excellent but somewhat more somber, what 
with an aspiring young pianist (Bogarde) 
shooting himself because he’s been told he 
has no talent, and a kite-flyer (George Cole) 
leaving his wife (Susan Shaw) to return to 
his scheming mother (Hermione Baddeley) 
because his wife has smashed his kite. The 
final episode is a seriocomic knockout, as 
a Blimpish colonel is embarrassed to 
discover that his wife has written a sensa¬ 
tionally sexy book-length poem about an 
old affair. Parker and Swinburne are a 
delight as the provincial couple, and they 
are brilliantly supported by an array of fine 
British character actors—Wilfred Hyde- 
White, Ernest Thesiger, Felix Aylmer and 
Cyril Raymond among them. 

Indeed, all four Maugham stories— 
titled, respectively, “The Facts of Life,” 
“The Alien Com, ’’ ‘ ‘The Kite” and “The 
Colonel ’ s Lady ”—are blessed with a depth 
and richness of acting talent that was then 
the glory of the British Isles. Maugham 

camera, and he shows the flair he long had 


ter of ei 


larly in the m 


types were 
aghast in 1948 at the “commercial” 
changes, but most videocassette viewers 
(particularly in these pathologically “feel 


good” times) will probably approve the 
softening of Maugham’s misanthropically 
vinegary outlook on life, which once 
prompted Noel Coward to remark that 
Maugham had one big fault: He didn’t 
much like people. But any movie that can 
make you, in turn, smile and then brush 
away a tear, has a great deal going for it. 
Quartet has that. 


TORMENT ★★★ 

Mai Zetterling, Stig Jarrel, Alf Kjellin. 
Directed by Alf Sjoberg. 1944. (Nelson 
cassette, B&W, in Swedish with 
English subtitles or in a dubbed 
version, 90 min., $29.95) 

By Stephen Harvey 

This compelling melodrama has been 
presented over the years somewhat 
misleadingly as “Ingmar Bergman’s Tor¬ 
ment. ' ’ While it was indeed his first filmed 
screenplay, the movie was directed by Alf 
Sjoberg, best known abroad for the 1951 
film version of Strindberg’s Miss Julie and 
Sweden’s most distinctive director in the 
sound era prior to Bergman’s international 
consecration in the mid-’50s. Although 
Torment anticipates some of Bergman’s 
later themes, it’s really a variation on 
American film noir of the ’40s, inflected 
with a Scandinavian blend of psychological 
bleakness and sexual candor. 


The story is about a sensitive high-school 
senior (Kjellin) who is arbitrarily perse¬ 
cuted by his Latin master (Jarrel), a decep¬ 
tively mild-mannered petty sadist. The 
stakes are raised when both become enrap¬ 
tured with a moody town trollop (Zetter¬ 
ling). Torment is indeed the word for the 
private hell endured by each member of this 
trio, eloquently conveyed by a superlative 
cast. Ardent Kjellin and the mercurial Zet¬ 
terling (both of whom later enjoyed inter¬ 
national careers as actors and directors) 
demonstrate why they were Sweden’s 
youthful movie idols of the ’40s. Jarrel, a 
distinguished character actor who later 
turned up in Bergman’s The Devil’s Eye, 
gives a creepy portrait of sexual repression 
curdled into professional tyranny. 

Yet Torment’s, most notable aspect is the 
chilling clarity of Sjoberg’s directorial 
eye—quite the equal of Fritz Lang’s 
achievements in the. film noir genre during 
this period. The print quality of Nelson’s 
cassette release (from a 35mm print) is 
superlative, capturing all of Sjoberg’s 
smoky gradations of black and white. The 
subtitles, however, are marred by an 
unusual number of typographical errors. 

Torment (which has had a limited cable- 
TV release as Frenzy), may not be the 
movie of choice for an escapist evening at 
home with a drink and popcorn, but it’s a 
rare, welcome and fascinating addition to 
the library of movie classics on tape. 
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IT ALL COMES ’ROUND 
AGAIN ★★★ 

Fairport Convention, Sandy Denny, 
Richard Thompson. Directed by Paul 
Kovit. 1987. (Fairport Associates 
cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 110 min., 
$34.95) 


By Gregory P. Fagan 

nis Is Spinal Tap all but deep-sixed the 
•‘rockumentary” format. Who could buy 
rockers offering earnest deconstruction of 
their oeuvre after Nigel (played by 



Fairporters Pegg, Mattacks, Nicol. 
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for video. II 

Introducing the second generation 
of wireless mics. Designed to overcome 
the noises created by the camera’s 
internal motors and IC chips, these 
smaller, lighter weight units far 
exceed the performance of all 
previous models. 

Videographers know the frustration 
of trying to get great sound when 
shooting from a distance. AZDEN 
wireless microphone systems solve this 
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of your video experience: 
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49.89MHz frequency. 

ECZ-660-An electret condenser zoom microphone 
with dual pattern. In the “long” position it acts as a 

sound beam, letting you zoom in on 
your subject, cutting out side noises. 

In the "short” position it acts like a 
wide-angle mic. 
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Christopher Guest) described his amp’s 
(it’s got II) omnipotence? Well, aside from 
MTV viewers? 

This document of seminal English folk- 
rock band Fairport Convention’s 20-year 
history employs all of rockumentary’s 
stylistic cliches—but still succeeds as both 
history lesson and rock show. Credit goes 
mainly to the band members interviewed, 
all of whom avoid “a true visionary, a 
legend in. . . ” hyperbole in their discus¬ 
sions. Fairport didn’t hit the big time, and 
one suspects that they never so aimed. 

The performance footage comes primari¬ 
ly from Fairport’s fall ’87 “reunion” con¬ 
cert in Cropreddy, England. The history 
behind these annual reunions, as well as a 
graphic detailing of the band’s frequent per¬ 
sonnel changes, are offered on the tape and 
in its accompanying notes. This musical 
focus on Fairport’s current lineup, though, 
dulls the overall effect of the tape. 

While much of the program covers Fair- 
port’s knack for integrating traditional folk 
music with rock instrumentation, the tunes 
served up by the band’s current lineup seem 
to pick up where Jean-Luc Ponty left off. 
(Add a star if you can say fusion without 
cringing.) It’s easy enough to clean a room, 
exercise and so on while these numbers play 
through—and return to the set when the 
band gets back to its unique strengths. 

Kudos to all the technicians involved with 
this project. Director Kovit pieced the 
footage together with care, and those 
responsible for the film-to-video transfer 
carried through his attention to detail. Even 
the rare archival clip of former lead singer 
Sandy Denny looks and sounds great. 


ZABAGABEE: THE BEST OF 
BARNES & BARP^S ★★★ 

Barnes & Barnes. Various directors. 
1987. (Rhino cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 

40 min,, $29.95)_ 

By Jim Farber 

Barnes & Barnes are a Joke—but an 
awfully good one. The West Coast duo 
achieved infamy several years back with the 
underground novelty single and video 
“Fish Heads. ’ ’ Now this long-form collects 
that clip plus six lesser known but equally 
demented ones, including the S&M farce 
“Love Tap” and the ever-cheery “When 
You Die. ” To tie the clips together, the duo 
has concocted pseudodocumentary-style 
footage, in the manner of the Rutles movie. 
Narrating these segments is a surprisingly 
legit array of witnesses, including Rose¬ 
mary Clooney, Shirley Jones, Mark Hamill 
and Jose Ferrer, all paying tribute to what 
Ferrer calls “the supreme artistry of Art 
and Artie Barnes.” 

That “artistry” is even more jarring on 
video than on vinyl. After all, it’s one thing 
to hear impish chipmunk voices yap about 
the joys of chowing down on fish heads on 
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the audio version. It’s quite another to ac¬ 
tually see the “heads” decked out in 
sweaters and party hats, or planted in the 
ground like corrupt daffodils. In fact, the 
imagery in most of the videos is impressive¬ 
ly double-pronged and as startling as it is 
funny. 

From the possessed-looking plastic 
babies to the oceans of eyes, the visuals 
manage to raise gross-out humor to the level 
of the Dadaesque. In that way, Barnes & 
Barnes’ video work approaches the most 
disorienting clips by Devo or the Residents. 
Of course, this goofball duo lacks those 
bands’ intellectual depth. But for sheer 
visual invention, Barnes & Barnes have 
earned their place in music video’s sicko 
vanguard. 

THE CURE IN 
ORANGE ★★★ 

The Cure. Directed by Tim Pope. 1987. 
(Elektra cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 

113 min., $24.98) 

By Doug Brod 

Awash in clouds of stage smoke, his 
chalky white face smeared with crimson 
lipstick and gray eye grease, pouty Robert 
Smith looks as if he just stepped out of Dr. 
Caligari’s cabinet. As singer, guitarist and 
principal songwriter for the British band the 
Cure, Smith is a compelling communicator 
of grim alienation and childlike whimsy— 
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and quite a commanding pop presence. 

Shot among the photogenic stone ruins of 
France’s Theatre Antiques d’Orange am¬ 
phitheater, Smith and band churn through 
an almost two-hour concert of their odes to 
dreams and despair. Morose and lethar¬ 
gic—yet almost always neatly propped up 
by reinforced dance rhythms—the Cure’s 
songs on record are atmospheric examples 
of a peculiar brand of shadowy rock only 
the Brits seem to do well. 

The Cure’s brilliant video compilation. 
Staring at the Sea—The Images, demon¬ 
strated that when yoked with the group’s 
visual presentation (weeping willow ’dos 
and black threads) the music gains poten¬ 
cy and vigor. In fact, during a triad of 
favorites on The Cure in Orange (“Close 
to Me,” “Let’s Go to Bed” and “Six Dif¬ 
ferent Ways”), Smith becomes a cherubic 
voodoo/rag doll, jaunty and coquettish, 
adding wisps of life and exoticism to an 
often dirgelike repertoire. 

Director Pope, who was responsible for 
most of the clips on Staring at the Sea, has 
a real handle on the band’s dusky reverie. 
His constantly active (35mm) cameras trek 
across the stage, often creeping up behind 
Smith and peering over his shoulder, cap¬ 
turing the group in all its melancholy glory. 
You’d be hard-pressed finding a better shot 
or recorded concert movie—and this one’s 
widescreen displays are admirably pre¬ 
served in the letterbox format. 

This tape may not win fans for the Cure 
(the band’s collective detached persona may 
be a wee too affected for some), but for the 
already familiar. The Cure in Orange is 
more than just blue. 


COMEDY 


PENN & TELLER’S CRUEL 
TRICKS FOR DEAR 
FRIENDS ★★★★ 

Penn Jillette, Teller, Alan Hunter, 
Lydia Lunch. Directed by Art Wolff. 
1988. (Lorimar cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 
59 min., $20) 

By Gregory P. Fagan 

If you’ve ever left a little yellow Post-it 
with the inscription “CALL THE BOSS— 
VERY IMPORTANT' on a fellow employee’s 
desk then this made-for-video presentation 
is for you. Aside from proving that Penn 
and Teller stand alone today at home 
video’s creative edge, CTs for DFs wins 
them 10s across the board for creative em¬ 
barrassment. Are these guys ever mean! 

In Cruel Tricks, Penn and Teller provide 
(with hilarious detail) a series of video 
pranks or scams for you to play on un¬ 
suspecting friends at home. Each trick in¬ 
volves using the tape itself, which includes 
the pair’s presentation of the sting, followed 


by the actual sting segment you are to use 
when the time comes. At the close of each 
trick, the hosts remind the viewers that 
there may even be bucks aplenty to be 
scammed from unsuspecting amigos. Ooo, 
they’re mean! 

Given the tape’s intended use. I’d rather 
not spoil any of the potential fun (or prof¬ 
its) by describing it further. If you know and 
enjoy Penn and Teller’s work, 20 bucks 
seems a steal (and they’re the ones who set 
the price, not $19.95 but $20). If you’re 
mildly interested in these odd-looking 
fellows in gray suits, try it—I certainly 
laughed a lot. And, if you’re just the type 
that Penn describes herein with nearly a 
hundred new and degrading euphemisms— 
buy it soon. Before your friends get a 
chance to play the tricks on you. 

THE ROSEANNE BARR 
SHOW ★★★ 

Roseanne Barr, Bill Pentland. Directed 
by Rocco Urbisci. 1987. (HBO 
cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 57 min., $39.95) 

By Maury Z. Levy 

When she starts off the show in the 
kitchen with curlers, you know Roseanne 
Barr hasn’t forgotten her roots. A few years 
ago, she was a joke-cracking housewife in 
Salt Lake City who decided to take a shot 
at the comedy Big Time. Now, she’s a 
regular with Johnny Carson and the host of 
her own cable specials. This is one of them. 

Self-proclaimed “America’s favorite 
domestic goddess, ’ ’ Barr keeps her humor 
largely in her character—an intentionally 
overweight wise-ass gum-cracker who lives 
in a trailer hooked up to bad grammar. She 
plays it dumb, but through it all—even 
when she’s stuffing her face full of Cheetos 
in the middle of the act—you know she’s 
one smart cookie. 

Some of her material rings of Henny 
Youngman. (“We honeymooned in Isit, 
Connecticut—at the Isit Inn. ”) But most of 
it is fresh and very domestic. (“Me and my 
husband just found this great new method 
of birth control. Every night before we go 
to bed we spend an hour with our kids.”) 

The husband and kids are part of this 
situation stand-up. But mostly it’s Barr 
alone. And, for us, that’s good and plenty. 


DORFAND 

THE FIRST GAMES 

OF MT. OLYMPUS ★ 

Tim Conway, Vincent Schiavelli. 
Directed by Lang Elliot. 1988. (J2 
cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 35 min., $29.95) 
I like Tim Conway. Which makes it all 
the harder to tell you that Dorf is a one-trick 
pony. Those who saw Dorf on Golf, the pre¬ 
quel to this tragic comedy, probably got a 
few chuckles. Conway, even at his silliest, 
is worth that. But enough is enough. 
Once again, Conway plays a not-so- 
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merry midget. The place is Greece. The 
year is One. The laughs are zero. This is 
slapstick at its most base. It’s one big short 
joke that could only be done on video (on 
live TV, his legs would cramp up too quick¬ 
ly). The premise? This little Swedish 
character in a toga (don’t ask) discovers the 
Olympics and promptly gets hit in the head 
with his own shot-put ball, pole vaults into 
quicksand and hurdles over large rocks— 
catching his crotch on the last one. You see 
it coming a quarter-mile away. 

Conway is assisted in this non-epic by 
Schiavelli who is the perfect counterpoint 
in at least one sense—he is very tall. But not 
the stuff big yucks are made of. The whole 
thing is silly, almost embarrassingly so. On 
The Carol Burnett Show, it would have 
been kept to a four-minute skit. Here they 
vamp and stretch and do bird-poop jokes for 
35 minutes. It’s really too bad. And it’s 
really notfunny. (M.Z.L.) 


THE BEGGAR’S 
OPERA ★★★★ 

Roger Daltrey, Carol Hall, Rosemary 
Ashe, Patricia Routledge. English 
Baroque Soloists conducted by John 
Eliot Gardiner. Directed by Jonathan 
Miller. 1983. (Home Vision cassette, 
Hi-Fi stereo, 135 min., $49.95) 

By Christie Barter 

John Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera, first 
produced in London in 1728, was by all ac¬ 
counts the city’s hottest theatrical proper¬ 
ty right from the start—far more popular 
with audiences of the time than the heroic 
operas of Handel, and often imitated on the 
English stage for years afterward. (Its best- 
known incarnation in modern times, of 
course, is the Weill-Brecht Threepenny 
Opera.) 

The production here was mounted by the 
BBC in 1983. Running well over two hours, 
it offers virtually the complete work, in¬ 
cluding all 69 of the little ballads with which 
Gay dotted the action. Set in and around 
Newgate Prison and populated by the ran¬ 
dy thieves and whores who infested Lon¬ 
don’s low life at the time. The Beggar’s 
Opera is indeed action packed, and direc¬ 
tor Jonathan Miller makes the most of it, 
warts and all. 

Moreover, the performances he draws 
from his large cast of relatively unknown 
British singing actors could hardly be more 
forcefully rendered. Daltrey, former lead 
singer of the Who, is certainly familiar 
enough to rock fans, and he has just the right 
kind of rough-edged charm for the principal 
role of Macheath. The major supporting 
roles, too, are wonderfully projected and 
engagingly sung under Gardiner’s vigorous 
and informed musical direction. 


The camerawork is deft and the technical 
quality of the video transfer is excellent 
throughout. My only complaint is that, 
while the lyrics to the ballads and the spoken 
dialogue (and there’s a lot of it) are in 
English, Gay was writing in the colloquial 
language of his day, and Home Vision 
would have done many of us a favor by 
enclosing a libretto. 


DOCUMENTARY 


EMPIRE OF THE RISING 
SUN, VOLS. I & 2 ★ 

Compiled by David T. Ichikawa. 1987. 
(Two Hollywood Select cassettes, Hi- 
Fi mono, 59 min. each, $14.99 each) 

By Bud Greenspan 

I should have been forewarned by the 
opening credits of this two-hour documen¬ 
tary, released on two cassettes. The credits 
take one minute and 40 seconds. They let 
us know that Larry S. Fine and David T. 
Ichikawa present it, produced it and that 
Ichikawa not only compiled and edited it but 
also composed the title music. Repetitious 
credits of this sort may be acceptable for 
Orson Welles or Charles Chaplin, but for 
Fine and Ichikawa they are more of an em¬ 
barrassment. But that’s not the most embar¬ 
rassing element of this video release. 

Empire of the Rising Sun is obviously be¬ 
ing released right now to cash in on the 
critical success of two superb feature films. 
Empire of the Sun and The Last Emperor, 
both set in the tumultuous years of Japan’s 
moves into China in the 1930s. Whether or 
not interest in those events will spill over 
to this WWII-era documentary is debatable 
—especially considering its quality. 

What we have here is a series of short 
subjects and newsreel clips from the period 
after Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on 
December 7,1941. This material has been 
sloppily spliced together to give some sort 
of chronological progression to the alleged 
thousand-year policy of Japanese militar¬ 
ism. This takes up Vol. I. Then Vol. 2 
follows with a patchwork, cut-and-paste job 
of newsreels and wartime shorts, climax¬ 
ing with the peace-signing ceremony 
aboard the battleship Missouri at the end of 
the war. 

The narration has not been changed from 
the original wartime soundtracks and one 
continually shudders as the narrators deri¬ 
sively refertothe “Nips” and the “Japs” 
in words that prove that US propagandists 
could be as vulgar and vicious during WWII 
as those of our enemies. 

There is some historical value at the end 
of this cumbersome two hours. In hind- 


VR reviewer Greenspan is also the 
writer-producer of the award-winning 
audio documentary December 7th, 1941. 





































sight, one wonders whether the famous 
shots of Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s return 
to the Philippines were merely staged for 
the benefit of the newsreel cameras, for 
rather than looking heroic MacArthur ap¬ 
pears more interested in not getting his 
trousers wet. Then there is a segment which 
unfortunately comes out of nowhere, offer¬ 
ing the official US rationalization as to why 
loyal American citizens of Japanese heri¬ 
tage were sent off to relocation camps. It’s 
embarrassing to hear this today. 

We need an objective documentary on 
this subject on home video, but this isn’t it. 
The pros and cons of Japanese-American 
relationships are far more complex than this 
outdated, one-sided hodgepodge. 

NOVA: EINSTEIN ★★★ 

Narrated by Richard Kiley. Written and 
produced by Patrick Griffith. 1982. 

NOVA: UFO’s: ARE WE 
ALONE? ★★ 

Narrated by Don Wescott. Written and 
produced by John Groom. 1982. 

(Two Vestron cassettes, Hi-Fi mono, 

60 min. each, $29.98 each) 

By Deirdre Condon 

Nova, the venerable 14-year-old PBS 
science series, makes its debut on video 
with two of its ever-fascinating documen¬ 
taries, though not two of its very best. 

What’s made Nova the best science series 
on television is its breadth of topics and its 
clear presentation of material. Nova has 
never been a series just for nerds or science 
buffs. No matter what the topic (and just 
about everything under and over the sun 
qualifies) Nova will hold your interest. Give 
it five minutes and you can’t change the 
channel. Gotcha. 

In a sense, science is what’s missing from 
Einstein. This biography focuses more on 
the international celebrity and deeply com¬ 
mitted pacifist than the scientist. Arthur I. 
Miller of Harvard makes brief appearances 
to explain Einstein’s theories and his work, 
but I wanted more depth. That aside, the 
documentary nearly overpowers us with the 
complexity of a man too many of us usual¬ 
ly dismiss as a wild-haired genius. In do¬ 
ing so, Einstein punctures the false stereo¬ 
type of the ivory tower academic. 

UFO’s: Are We Alone ? suffers from tim¬ 
ing. Nearly all the cases brought up here are 
logically and rationally debunked, though 
no doors are closed. One case, however, is 
strikingly similar to the account in Whitley 
Strieber’s recent bestseller Communion, 
and as such the tape cries out for an update, 
either a voice-over or a title-card insert. 

UFO believers won’t like this tape, but 
those of us who’ve had our curiosity piqued 
by tales we’ve found difficult to dismiss out- 
of-hand appreciate the scientific approach 
to the subject as presented here. 


NOW ON LASER DISC 


Each listing below includes title, distributor, 
price, the date of VR’i cassette review, our 
star rating and reviewer’s name. 

Amazon Women on the Moon, MCA, $34.98 
(April ’88, ★★★ Brod) 

The Believers, HBO, $34.95 
(March ’88, ★ ★ Sards) 

Beverly Hills Cop II, Paramount, $34.95 
(March ’88, ★ Maltin) 

The Big Easy, HBO, $34.95 
(March '88, Gabler) 

Celebrating Bird, Pioneer Artists, $29.95 
(April '88, ★★★★ Wilson) 

Death Before Dishonor, Image, $36.95 
(Dec. ’87, ★★ Hemming) 

Forbidden Games, Criterion, $39.95 
(March ’88, ★★★★ Harvey) 


HiggletyPiggletyPop\, Pioneer Artists, $49.95 
(July ’87, ★★★ Kozinn) 

La Bamba, RCA/Columbia, $34.95 
(Feb. ’88, ★★★★ Holden) 

The Living Daylights, CBS/Fox, $49.98 
(April ’88, Maltin) 

Nadine, CBS/Fox, $34.98 
(March ’88, Haskell) 

No Way Out, HBO, $34.95 

(March ’88, ★★★★ Haskell) 
Outrageous Fortune, Touchstone, $34.95 
(Dec. ’87, Lyons) 

Predator, CBS/Fox, $34.98 
(Feb. ’88, ★★★ Lyons) 

The Princess Bride, Nelson, $34.95 
(April ’88, ★★★ Lyons) 

RoboCop, Image, $36.95 
(Feb. ’88, ★★★ Maltin) 
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K I D V 


KIDSONGS: 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORTS ★★★ 

Directed by Bruce Gowers. 1987. 
(View-Master cassette, Hi-Fi stereo, 

25 min., $14.95) 

By Elizabeth Crow 

Children love to see kid performers, to 
hear other children singing. They are 
mesmerized by the sight of boys and girls 
like themselves acting and dancing and 
fooling around in front of a camera. The 
award-winning KidSongs series has taken 
this universal truth and developed it into a 
successful, entertaining, musical format 
that is to youngsters between the ages of 
two to six what rock videos are to high- 
school kids. 

On this sports-centered video release, 
folk songs (“Over the River and Through 
the Trees”), cheers (“D-e-e-fense”), rock 
(“Bend Me, Shape Me’ ’) and golden oldies 
(‘ T Get Around”) are sung by a kids-and- 
adults chorus and lip-synced by children 
who are shown performing gymnastics 
routines, riding horses, playing basketball 
and soccer, zipping around on go-carts and 
windsurfing. 

The songs are charming, the smiling 
child performers only slightly saccharine, 
and some of the sports footage (especially 
the gymnastics shots) are riveting. This is 
pleasant, low-key entertainment for 
children which won't leave their parents 
begging for quiet. 


SEABERT: THE ADVENTURE 
BEGINS ★ 

Animated feature. Directed by Freddie 
Monnickendam, Joop Vicha. 1986. 
(Celebrity cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 

90 min., $29.95) 

SEABERT: THE ADVENTURE 
CONTINUES ★ 

Animated feature. Directed by 
Monnickendam, Vicha. 1987. 
(Celebrity cassette, Hi-Fi mono, 

90 min., $29.95) 

Originally made for cable TV, Seabert is 
an unusual kids’ cartoon series with a do- 
good theme—saving baby seals from ex¬ 
tinction at the hands of greedy profiteers. 
It also presents minorities in a positive light 
(one of the cartoon’s two child heroes is 
Aura, a Greenland Eskimo). Unfortun¬ 
ately, however, Seabert—at least in these 
first two video releases—turns out to be as 
sexist, racist and unimaginatively violent in 
the telling of its stories as any other 
Saturday morning TV offering. 

Consistently, Tommy, the white Ameri¬ 
can visitor to Greenland, leads the way for 
Aura and her fellow Eskimos, when the 
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reverse would more likely be true— 
especially since Tommy doesn’t even have 
the sense to button up his jacket in this land 
of snow and ice! When Tommy wants Aura 
to Join him, he simply shouts, “Aura! 
Come here!” and she docilely emerges to 
follow him on their adventures. So much 
for modern-day enlightenment. 

Tommy and Aura do manage to save 
seals, again and again, with the assistance 
of their pet pal Seabert, the cuddly baby 
seal. But they succeed by using the same old 
tricks that the seals’ archenemy, evil 
Graphite, and his murderous henchmen 
use; threats, violence and mayhem. 

In reality, of course, ecologists who want 
to protect endangered species tend to be 
fairly gentle souls who use passive and non¬ 
violent means to obtain concessions and 
compromises from the groups and in¬ 
dividuals who want to hunt these animals. 
But not according to these Seabert tapes! 
Here, force begets force—every time, ^g- 
ing polar bears, acting on behalf of the baby 
seals, chase the villain until he’s frozen in¬ 
to a solid block of ice. A mob of enraged 
Eskimos surround and subdue the hunters, 
using the threat of death to convince them 
to give up the hunt. Tommy and Aura ig¬ 
nite a trail of gasoline leading to the hunters’ 
hideout, causing a gigantic explosion from 
which it’s unlikely that anyone would 
emerge unscathed. 

For all their environmentalist and 
minorities “window dressing,” I find 
these first Seabert releases unpleasant ex¬ 
amples of cartoon packaging, cynically ex¬ 
ploiting parents’ desire for cartoons with 
worthy content while delivering mostly 
nasty violence. (E.C.) 


THE WORLD ACCORDING 
TO GUMBY ★★ 

Animated featurette. 1956. (Family 
Home Entertainment cassette, Hi-Fi 
mono, 27 min., $14.95) 

By Genevieve Kazdin 

Gumby and Pokey are on the comeback 
trail, with Gumby toys available almost 
everywhere. Thirty years ago, Gumby’s 
TV adventures seemed ingenious and fun¬ 
ny in the then-new process of Claymation. 
Now, they’re Just a little dated stylistical¬ 
ly. But for today’s kids who haven’t seen 
them before, these stories will surely have 
their moments. 

This tape includes five brief 1956 epi¬ 
sodes titled “Fred the Hemoglobin,” “Out¬ 
cast Marbles,” “TailTale,” “HauntedHot 
Dog” and ‘ ‘The Indian Challenge. ’’ They 
are pleasant diversions—not special or ex¬ 
citing, but easy to watch. Sometime, how¬ 
ever, I would like to see a few new Gumby 
adventures that are more than four or five 
minutes long. After all, the characters are 
endearing, the concepts are sound and the 
Claymation technique still fun to watch. □ 
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Coming Next To Home Videos 
The Latest On Videotapes And Discs 



East L.A. 's Marin chills out. 


COMEDY 

BORN IN EAST L.A. (1987) An 
85-minute extension of Cheech 
Marin’s Springsteen parody, featuring 
a glorious finale set to Neil Diamond’s 
“America.” Rated R. (MCA, May 5) 

DOCTOR’S WIVES (1970) Un¬ 
bridled lust among the stethoscope 
and Amex-Gold set leads to murder 
and chicanery. With Dyan Cannon. 
(RCA/Columbia, April 26) 

HOBSON’S CHOICE (1983) 
Sharon Gless cons a dowry from 
daddy Jack Warden in old New 
Orleans. (Playhouse, April 14) 

THE ROAD TO UTOPIA (1946) 
Post-war inanity, with Bob Hope, 
Bing Crosby and Dorothy Lamour. 
B&W. (MCA, May 5) 


STUDENT CONFIDENTIAL 
(1987) A millionaire/guidance- 
counselor cures teen angst. With 
Marlon Jackson, Eric Douglas. 
Rated R. (Media, April 27) 


ACTION 

THE CITY KILLER (1987) Smit¬ 
ten and spumed by Heather Locklear, 
Terence Knox levels a skyscraper. 
You’ve never seen Gerald McRaney 
so ticked. (Prism, May 3) 

THE BLACK COBRA (1987) Karl 
Snake Landgren, Fred The Hammer 
Williamson and Eva Who? Grimaldi 
play rock/scissors/paper with big 
guns. (TWE, April 14) 

DEADLY ILLUSION (1987) Billy 
Dee Williams is a PI juggling Morgan 
Fairchild, Vanity, the cops and dead 
guys in Mets’ hats. Rated R. 
(RCA/Columbia, April 26) 

DEATH WISH 4: THE CRACK¬ 
DOWN (1987) Charles Bronson says 
no to L.A.’s dmg lords. Rated R. 
(Media, April 5) 

THE KILLING TIME (1987) A 
mysterious stranger arrives in a 
peaceful American hamlet. Beau 
Bridges, Kiefer Sutherland and Joe 
Don Baker trade worried looks. 
Rated R. (New World, April 26) 

LONE RUNNER (1987) Beefy 
Miles O’Keefe (Bo Derek’s Tarzan) 
plays variations on the strange- 
masked-man theme in the Arabian 
desert. Rated PG. (Media, April27) 

SCI FI 

DEEP SPACE (1987) Murderous 
alien arrives from titular locale. Sows 
the pods o’death. Barney Miller ad¬ 
junct Ron Glass buys it big time. 
Rated R. (TWE, April 14) 

THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING 


Williams fends off cats and bugs. 
B&W. (MCA. May 5) 

STAR SLAMMER (1987) Women- 
in-space prison. (Vidmark, May 11) 


DRAMA 

BACH & BROCCOLI (1986) Lit¬ 
tle orphan girl moves in with uncle, 
brings pet skunk (Broccoli), waylays 
uncle’s organ (Bach) practice. Love, 
duty and compromise prevail. 
(Family, May 5) 

THE CASTLE (1968) A Kafka- 
esque adaptation of Kafka’s Kafka- 
esque novel. Castle owners hire K. 
(Maximilian Schell)—but refuse him 
entrance. (Palisades, May 4) 



A moment o/Hope and Glory. 


DEAD RECKONING (1947) 
Somebody iced Johnny. And that 
blonde over at Martinelli’s place 
knows more than she’s telling. Hum¬ 
phrey Bogart and Lizabeth Scott in 
B&W. (RCA/Columbia, April 26) 

THE HITTER (1986) Adolph 
Caesar tries to mold a bum prize¬ 
fighter (Ron O’Neal) into a conten- 
duh. Rated R. (Sony, April 25) 

HOPE AND GLORY (1987) John 
Boorman’s memoir of London dur¬ 
ing the Blitz, as viewed by a seven- 
year-old boy. With Sebastian Rice 
Edwards, Sarah Miles. Rated PG-13. 
(Nelson, May 25) 

THE MAN FROM LARAMIE 
(1955) James Stewart pursues fron¬ 
tier justice in dangerous New Mex¬ 
ico. Well, it was dangerous then. 
(RCA/Columbia, April 26) 

SCENES FROM THE GOLD¬ 
MINE (1987) Catherine Mary 
Stewart gets tangled in the back- 
stabbing record-biz ropes. With 
Steve Railsback, flannel-rock (ex- 
Poco) bassist Timothy B. Schmit and 
"Nights Are Forever” inflicter 
John Ford Coley. Rated R. (Charter 
April 27) 


SUCCESS IS THE BEST 
REVENGE (1985) When voodoo 
fails. An exiled Polish director 
(Michael York) painfully cuts ties 
with his homeland. Directed by Jer¬ 
zy Skolimowski. With John Hurt. 
(Magnum, April 14) 

THE WHALES OF AUGUST 
(1987) Hoary whimsy and time- 
honed sibling rivalry peak at the 
Maine summer home of two 
widowed sisters (Bette Davis, Lillian 
Gish). (Nelson, May 4) 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR 
(1975) WWl breaks out, inspiring 
French Africans to invade German 
Africans, using African Africans. A 
French comedy by Jean-Jacques An- 
naud. Rated PG. (Lorimar, April 5) 

FELLINI SATYRICON (1969) Ita¬ 
ly’s flamboyant Federico Fellini ex¬ 
amines the decay of Nero’s Rome and 
its parallels to today. With English 
subtitles. Letterbox format. Rated R. 
(MGM/UA, April 19) 



Gish and Davis check out Whales. 


MY LIFE AS A DOG (1987) An 
English-language version of Swede 
Lasse Hallstrom’s touching comedy, 
wherein a young lad idolizes one of 
Russia’s canine cosmonauts. (Para¬ 
mount, April 20) 

GOP BASHING 

MILLHOUSE: A WHITE COM¬ 
EDY (1972) A compilation of 
misspeakings and out-of-context em¬ 
barrassments fromRiehard M. Nix¬ 
on’s political career. (MPI, April 20) 

ROCKIN’ RONNIE (1987) Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan, at his outtake 
and blooper-spouting worst—for the 
delight of friends and foes. (MPI, 
April 20) 


MAN (1957) Diminished by radioac¬ 
tive fog to two inches tall. Grant 



Looks like Utopia for Crosby, Lamour and (maybe) Hope. 
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:re’s much ado about Satan 
nsylvania Dutch communi- 
Id Sutherland channels the 
rre. With Chad Lowe, Mia Sara. 
;d PG-13. (New World, April26) 

GHTMARE 
are aplenty in 
mpliments of 
:r Dario Argento. Rated R. 

' ipritlO) 



HOLLYWOOD CHAINSAW 
HOOKERS (1988) They worship 
Homelites and kill. With nudity, 


THE OFFSPRING (1987) Oldfield, 
Tennessee’s town historian (Vincent 
Price) spins spooky tales. With Clu 
Gulager. Rated R. (IVE, May 5) 

THE OUTING (1987) A malicious 
museum mummy menaces teens on 
a nocturnal trespass. Rated R. (IVE, 
May 5) 


PRISON (1988) Falsely executed 

tioner. Undead fury abounds. (New 
World, April 26) 

ESOTERICA 

ANDY WARHOL MOVIES Three 
Warhol-produced charmers, entitled 
Flesh (1968), Heat (1972) and Trash 
(1970). All directed b; - " 




STORY OF 
Y O’KEEFE (1983) This 
round for 
Tly, Olivia 
n. Shout 



STORYTIME MUSICAL TREA¬ 
SURY 0988) Three new classical 
music videos for children, including 


(1936) A nice boy from Brooklyn 
softens a cranky English Earl’s 
(C. Aubrey Smith) disposition, 
(Playhouse, April 14) 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

BOBBY RIGGS: AGELESS TE 
NIS (1988) The erstwhile Ki 
nemesis proves that you’re never I 
old to ace. (Academy, April 4) 


THE CHARLENE PRICKETT 
FITNESS SERIES (1988) The 
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SUNSHINE CAMERAS 

WE SHIP IN A FLASH 
TO ORDER CALL 1-800-43FLASH 
67-69 BROAD ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 06901 
IN CONN. CALL 1-203-325-2730 




VIDEO REVIEW'S 

Guide To Your 
Maii-Ordor Rights 

As a service to our readers, we of¬ 
fer the following guidelines and 
suggestions concerning your 
rights as a mail-order buyer. 


10 TIPS FOR BUYING 
BY MAIL 


Mail-order advertisers in Video 
Review offer a large variety of 
video and consumer electronics 
products at some of the most at¬ 
tractive prices available anywhere. 

1. Before ordering, be sure you under¬ 
stand the company’s return policy. Read 
the advertisement carefully and make sure 
everything is spelled out in detail. 

2. Find out if warranties, shipping, 
handling and insurance costs are includ¬ 
ed in the quoted price. Does the price as 
listed include a rebate? 

3. Keep a record of your order includ¬ 
ing: the company’s name, address and 
phone number and information about the 
item you purchased. Save your canceled 
check or a copy of your money order. 

4. If you order ty telephone and use a 
credit card, be sure to keep the same 
detailed information. 

5. Never send cash through the mail. 
Send a check or money order. Many 
companies also accept credit card 
charges, but then special credit rules 
apply. 

6 . If merchandise is damaged, contact 
the mail-order company immediately. If 
you’re asked to return the product, get a 
shipping receipt. 

7. If you return merchandise for any 
reason, always get a receipt from the 
shipper. 

8 . If you don’t receive your order 
because your package is lost in transit, the 
mail-order company should take respon¬ 
sibility for tracing it. 

9. If your prepaid order doesn’t arrive 
when promised, you may cancel the 
order and get a full refund. If the com¬ 
pany didn’t give you a delivery date in its 
solicitation, the company must ship your 
order within 30 d^s of receipt. 

10. If you cancel a mail-order purchase 
charged on your credit card, the seller 
must credit your account within one bill¬ 
ing cycle following receipt of your 
cancellation request. 
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SONY 


C»W0‘^ 


DIGITAL VCRs 
& CAMCORDERS 
IN STOCK! 


OLYMPUS 

CAMCORDERS 
.«^FULL LINE 



NOBODY BEATS Ua 

CAMCORDERS AND VCRS 

800 - 247^4663 


/r- iMi-\ A ^r\r\r\ 


READER SERVICE CARD 


gty 


I 10 11 12 13 14 IS IS 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 2S 
28 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 3S 38 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 4$ 48 47 tt 49 SO 

SI 52 S3 54 S5 S8 S7 S8 59 80 81 82 83 84 8S 86 87 88 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 

76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 88 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 98 97 98 95 

102 103 104 105 108 107 108 109 110 111 112 113 114 115 116 

120 121 122 123 124 125 128 127 128 129 130 131 

137 138 139 140 141 142 143 144 145 146 147 1 

52 153 154 155 158 157 158 159 160 161 162 163 1 

71 172 173 174 175 176 177 178 179 1 


CONFIDENTIAL READER SURVEY 


iWeccxdad vldsoosMtlas 


to in ttie neort twelve 


\xr video lyrtero? (Inchidlng TV, VCR, Vldeodiac Player, 


2 _$1.000-$1.499 

3 -$1,500-$1,999 

4 -$2.000-$2.999 

FlesM tefl ui how you use tote product Inquiry eervioe. 

O- l-Yee _ you hecTJentty un Me card far ktfonnation etoout 

2.No _ 

E. l.Yee _ 

2.No _ 

F. l.Yee _ 

2.No _ 

Q. l.Yee _ 

2.No _ 

H. l.Yee _ 

2.No _ 

This card go 


Have you purciMeBd producli after receiving toe 
infcinnatfan you requeetod? 

Have ycu ordered video produde through toe mdl? 

Have you ordered video produde with an 800 number? 
Are you cunei^ a jubecrtoer to l^dbo/ISvtow? 

til 7/31/88 



I good until 7/31/88 















































































































m#IDEO ^ 
WDISTRIBUTO^ 


COMPLETE LINE of RCA recorders 
camcorders as well as lights, tripods, batterv 
packs, and other video accessories, 

FAST SHIPPING 24 hrs (in most cases) 

' NO SALES TAX ADDED (except in Va. 

' MAIL-OUT SPECIALS for previous 
customers only! 

■ VIDEO SPECIALISTS • We help before 
and AFTER the sale. 


RCA RECORDERS 

VPT290 VPT385 VPT390 VPT395 VPT490 
VPT495 VPT595 VPT630HF VPTB40HF VPT695HF 



RCA CAMCORDERS 

CPR150 CPR175 
CPR300 CPR350 


To place your order with a company who 
offers CUSTOMER TECHNICAL ASSIS¬ 
TANCE before and AFTER the sale, AC¬ 
CESSORY SUPPORT for their products and 
who speoializes in . , , 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

ncii 

CALL 1 - 800 - 368-5020 

In Virginia f-804-595-2572 




DIMENSIA 
AUDIO/VIDEO 
SYSTEM NOW 
AVAILABLE! 


^ C.O.D. 


To receive a Free Brochure describing our 
products as well as our terms and conditions 
of sale, please write to the address below. 


VIDEO DIRECT DISTRIBUTORS 

116 Production Drive 
Tabb, VA 23602 


...TIPS 

Continued from page 28 

as your video shoots become more 

ambitious. 

In dramatic setups, you’re going to need 
at least two light sources. The first, and 
main, source is the key light. This can be 
a simple lamp that appears on screen with 
your actors or an off-camera tight that’s 
tilted down toward the scene. The second 
light is the fill light, so called because it fills 
in the pockets that are left unilluminated by 
the key light. A video lamp that attaches to 
the shoehorn section at the top of your cam¬ 
corder will serve this purpose well. 

In shooting video, you want to avoid 
shining too much light directly into the cam¬ 
corder lens, unless you’re shooting your 
subjects in profile and desire a silhouette ef¬ 
fect. If you’re in a situation where there’s 
too much backlighting and there’s no way 
around it, use the fill light to compensate. 
Adjusting the iris of your camcorder also 
helps here. 

FOLLOWING THE MUSE 

We’ve talked about the director being “in 
control,” and this is, more or less, the case. 
But even Hollywood directors don’t have 
complete control over their material. Studio 
executives, budget problems, demographic 
considerations—all these things can throw 
monkey wrenches into a director’s vision. 
“It’s practically impossible to get complete 
control of your work in this town,” says 
David Lynch, the visionary director of Blue 
Velvet and Eraserhead. “I’m going to be do¬ 
ing a picture, Ronnie Rocket, for Geffen, and 
the only reason I’m doing it for them is 
because they promised me control over it. ” 

While a home videographer doesn’t 
necessarily have all the technical tools of a 
major director at his disposal, he does have 
one thing any auteur would kill for— 
complete creative freedom. John Cassavetes 
had to save up a substantial amount of money 
before he directed his first movie. Shadows. 
Self-financing allowed him all the freedom 
he wanted. “I had never done anything as 
a director before,” Cassavetes recalls. “I 
think we made all the mistakes that can be 
made. But that’s ho\V we learned what 
moviemaking is all about. Shooting your 
own home productions can be a lot like this. 
So if you want to shoot for three hours, you 
do it. If you don’t like what you’ve just shot, 
go shoot for five hours or 10 hours or two 
days and so on, if you’ve got the energy.” 

Philippe Mora, director of Howling III 
and the forthcoming movie version of 
Whitley Strieber’s Communion, concurs. 
“The advantage of video over film,” he 
says, “is that you can shoot an enormous 
amount of footage for very little money. 
Try different things. Shoot from various 
angles. The ease with which you can shoot 
on video will take a lot of the mumbo jum¬ 
bo out of filmmaking.” 


If you’ve got something you want to con¬ 
vey, you’ll end up conveying it no matter 
how long it takes. David Lynch spent five 
years just shooting Eraserhead', when the 
money ran out, production stopped until he ! 

raised some more. “When you get an idea, 
you really want it to happen right away, ’ ’ 

Lynch says. “And it can be very frustrating I 

when it doesn’t. But sometimes you just | 

have to wait.” With a camcorder, there’s ' 

often no waiting required: You get an idea, i 

you round up your friends and you go for | 

it. The more you shoot, the closer you get ! 

to realizing your own personal style. 

Of course, personal style does not an art- I 

ist make, and just because you’re capable I 

of being expressive with your camcorder i 

doesn’t mean you’ll hook your audience. 

“Don’t quit your day job,” Dennis Hop- ' 

per advised when we asked him what he had 

to say to home video directors. In a more 

helpftil vein, he suggests that the camcorder 

auteur “try to get girls to take off their 

clothes, ‘cause if you can take pictures i 

while some girl’s standing there naked, 

you’re a great director. ” To which we can 

only add, don’t try this at home. 

One thing’s certain: In creativity, there 
is no right or wrong. ‘ ‘The most important 
thing I have learned about making a 
movie,” Albert Brooks said after he 
directed Lost in America, “is to be sure and 
listen to the inner voice. It’s a very com¬ 
plicated process to make a movie. I have to 
keep reminding myself why I’m doing all 
of this.” While video moviemaking is not 
nearly as complicated, listening to the in¬ 
ner voice is important there, too. It helps 
you take any technical lessons you’ve 
learned and incorporate them into a creative 
idea—and that makes the difference be¬ 
tween a technically competent video pro¬ 
duction and an inspired one. □ 


...SUPERMAN 

Continued from page 35 

and profitable run in syndication in the ’60s 

and beyond. Eight of these TV episodes 

have recently been released on video by 

Warner. 

In the late ’70s, the father-and-son pro¬ 
ducer team of Alexander and Ilya Salkind 
decided the time was right for a supermovie 
production of Superman. After initially ap¬ 
proaching several major stars for the lead, 
the Salkinds decided to cast an unknown, 
and young stage actor Christopher Reeve 
got the role. Still in need of big boxoffice 
names the Salkinds secured the services of 
Marlon Brando to play Jor-El, Superman’s 
natural father. Gene Hackman signed on to 
play Lex Luthor, Superman’s old foe, who 
came off as something of a zany according 
to the script. Margot Kidder took the Lois 
Lane role, bringing a feistiness to the part 
that rivaled Phyllis Coates. 
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By the time Superman—The Movie final¬ 
ly made it to the silver screen in 1978, over 
$30 million had been spent. Fortunately, 
most of it showed up on-screen. The Kryp¬ 
ton settings were elaborate and properly 
otherworldly, location shooting in New 
York was well blended with studio shots 
done in England, and the special effects 
were first-rate. 

There was initial fear that the script- 
worked on by Mario Puzo, David and 
Leslie Newman and Robert Benton—would 
be a patchwork of conflicting moods and 
fragmented scenes. Amazingly enough, 
director Richard Donner pulled the 
disparate elements into a cohesive whole. 
The stateliness of the Krypton sequences 
was balanced by the understated lyricism of 
the Smallville sequences. The fast and fun¬ 
ny Metropolis scenes depicted fledgling 
reporter Kent as a seriocomic figure who 
was the butt of visual and verbal jokes— 


until he took off his business suit. The 
heavies of the piece, represented by 
Hackman, bumbling henchman Ned Beat¬ 
ty and airhead sex kitten Valerie Perrine, 
provided welcome humor that bordered on 
high camp. 

Critics were mixed about the $30-million 
Superman—The Movie, but it was a huge 
hit. So, too, was the video release (by 
Warner). Cannily, the Salkinds had filmed 
more than could be used in one feature 
movie—so they were able to follow it with 
1980's Superman II with a minimum of 
reshooting, plus the renegotiation of several 
star contracts to reflect additional payment 
for a second, separate movie (also released 
on video by Warner). The success of Super¬ 
man II led to 1983’s Superman III, an ill- 
conceived attempt to combine the Man of 
Steel's renewed popularity with that of 
comedian Richard Pryor. The resultant 
fiasco, while not without its moments of 


charm, fared poorly with audiences. (It, 
too, is a Warner video release.) 

Reeve publicly announced he would 
never again play the role. But, spurred on 
by a desire to make a ‘ ‘meaningful ’ ’ Super¬ 
man movie, he elected to don the red-and- 
blue costume one more time for Superman 
IV: The Quest for Peace. But the movie 
received scathing reviews and disappeared 
after a short run. (It was released on video 
by Warner just before Christmas.) 

Through feature movies, serials, car¬ 
toons and a TV series, the Man of Steel is 
now a firmly rooted fixture of Americana. 
His adventures, adapted for changing 
times, will likely continue to be a standard 
for heroics above and beyond the scope or 
abilities of normal beings. In an era when 
the good guys are sometimes difficult 
to separate from the bad guys. Superman 
still represents truth, justice and the 
American Way. □ 


THE DIRECT LINE TO SUPER DEALS 

on Panasonic. 

1 - 800 - 524-1596 

WE SELL: VCR's, Video Cameras, TVs, 

Monitors, Accessories, All Panasonic Appliances. 

PRO LINE- Industrial Equip!. PAL SECAM NTSC, 110/220 

COD Anywhere in the USA 

Super Low Prices ^ 

□„ Panasonic. ^ 

SUPER VIDEO INC., 245 Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 

















































Le Baron■ 


STORE HOURS MON. - SAT. 
nc. S:00 AM to 5:30 RM 



■tCil Canon 


UALL F-1000S I-' 

0 t0 


Macroliminator 

[ToF^veryone^WHo^Rent^Movje^ 


What Does It Do For Me? During playback of Rental Movies you wiM notice 
annoying periodic color darkening, flashing or jagged edges. This is caused by the 
Maccrovision copy protection jamming embedded in the video. Macroliminator 
eliminates all copy protection jamming signals 100%. Guaranteed. 

Test Results Show Macroliminator Beats the Competition 


Competition 

bulky, heavy 

dials to fuss with 

75% 

$200 to $59 

Macroliminator 

miniature 

automatic 

100% 

$59.<x> 


Is Duplicating Rental Movies a No No? Yes, Yes. Neither the manufacturer nor our 


dealers encourage people to use the Macroliminator and 2 VCRs to make superb 
copies of Rental Movies for their own personal use - in the privacy of their own homes. 



I WARNING: Use of this: 


to duplicate video tapes may be agains 


Order Yours Mtgnt Ifiow! 

^ M M DtOITAL TECH 

313 - 374-3014 ^'tass 














































































































































CLASSIFIED 

MAY 1988 


HERE'S WHAT'S NEW IN THE MARKETPLACE 

All classified are accepted at the discretion of the publisher. Introductory rates are $4.50 per word, subject to change. 
Minimum ad: 10 words. P. O. box numbers and telephone numbers count as two words each, abbreviations and ZIP codes 
as one word each. Regular classified display available at $350per inch. That is, one column wide (IVzjx one inch deep 
minimum, camera-ready material only. No verbal phone copy accepted. Complete rate card available. Check/Money Order 
must accompany copy, and must be received by Video Review two months prior to issue’s publication date (e.g.. 
May I for July issue). Send to Dru Mercer, Video Review Classified, 902 Broadway, New York, NY 10010. 


MAJOR RELEASES 


BETA, CED MOVIES, $5-$29, CED Players, 
$39.95 + . FREE Lists (specify)' TVE, 1814 “G” 
Street. Bellingham, WA 98225. (206) 671-8220. 
MOTION PICTURE SERIALS/WESTERNS ON 
VMS! FAST SERVICE! SEND SASE, FOR LIST— 
THE SERIAL FANATIC, P.O. BOX I73-VR5, 
BOYERTOWN, PA. 19512 


1,000,000 VIDEO TAPES/SOUNDTRACKS' Video 
Catalog: $1.00 Soundtracks: $1 RTS/VR58,Box 1829, 
Novato, California 94948. 


SNEAKY PEEKS! Raised skirt catalogs. Pantyhose 
from $29.95. 90 vi'deos/225Vho'to sets of sexySes 

bedrooms, locker rooms, cars, stairways, offices etc! 
Illustrated brochure $2.00. Discretion assured! 
PAMELA PETERSON 2120 F. Las Palmas Dr. 
Carlsbad, CA 92009. 


AMATEUR TAPES. Old Classics, All Ratings, 
Catalog$2.00B,V. Inc., P.O. Box7068, South Dart- 
moulh, MA 02748. Tel. 617-992-8916. 


BEAUTY & DANCE CONTESTS, VHS/Beta. 
Playboy Quality. SASE for brochure. Classic Produc- 
tions, P.O. Box 952, Metarie, LA 70004. 


HOWTO'S 


PROJECTION TV.. .Convert your TV to project 7 
Foot picture.. .Results comparable to $2,500 projec¬ 
tors. . .Total Cost less than $30.. .PLANS AND 8” 
LENS $24.95. . .Illustrated information. FREE. 
Macrocoma CL Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 
18977. Credit Card Orders 24 HRS. (215) 736-3979 

RECORD GREAT SOUND WITH YOUR CAM¬ 
CORDER! Film-style sound production secrets from 

Press, Dept. L-14, P*0. Box 13746, Portland, OR 
97213. 


WHOLE,SALE PRICES: VIDEO MOVIES (All 
Ratings). Catalog $1.00. MIDWEST SUPPLY, Box 
364-T, Clinton, Iowa 52732. _ 


BEST SELECTION: LOWEST PRICES. Free 
music video catalog. Movie catalog $5. FINE TUNE 
VIDEO, 323 E. William, Suite 91-R, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48105. 313-769-9002. 

"THE UNTOUCHABLES” “WITCHES OF 
EASTWICK” Videocassettes/Discs. Discount Prices. 
Catalog: $2.00 (double refundable). AMH Films, PO 
Box 164-VR, Willows, CA 95988. 


CLASSIC HLMS ON VIDEO CASSETTE. Silents, 
Foreign, Serials, more. Free Catalog. CABLE FILMS, 
P.O. Box 7171, Kansas City, MO 64113 (913) 
362-2804. Est. 1976 


RARE TITLES: EARLY TELEVISION. WAR, 
TRAINS, CARS, TRAVEL. Catalog $1.00. ($5.00 
Coupon) Urbanski-VR 13916 Charleston, Orland Park, 
IL 60462. 


INDEPENDENT PRODUCTIONS 


• FOREIGN NATURIST VIDEOS/MAGAZINES. 
NATPLUS, BOX 9296, NEWARK, DE. 19714-9296’’ 
STAMPED ENVELOPE. 


MUSCLEWRESTLING - AWESOME YOUNG 
MALE COMPETmVE bodybuilders from Gold's 
Gym, Venice, CA. (Also: Posing, solo action!) 90 min. 
VHS/Beta $39.00. California Muscle, 1801 Lincoln, 
Suite 106, Venice, California 90291. VIS A/M ASTER- 
CARD. 213-550-1303 or 202-4342 (24 hrs.). 


SEE MILITARY AND POLITICAL HISTORY as it 
actually happened! WWI through the Falklands cam¬ 
paign. Over 300 titles on videocassette. Send $1 for il¬ 
lustrated catalog. International Historic Films, Inc., Dept. 
15, Box 29035, Chicago. IL 60629. 


FEMALE WRESTLING/FIGHTING DIREC¬ 
TORY. OVER 1,000 WORLDWIDE LISTINGS OF 
VIDEO/FILM OUTLETS—PERSONALS-CLUBS— 
PUBLICATIONS. TURNED ON BY SEXY 
FEMALE WRESTLERS/BOXERS/BODYBUILD¬ 
ERS, ETC??’? WE'RE A MUST!! $25 AM-FEM, Box 
93(V), NYC 10(X)3, ’’.. .a grabber publication!!’’ 
PLAYBOY. 


WHO KILLED KENNEDY? Assassination 
videocassettes, literature. Catalog: $3.00. Archives; 
Box 2, Beaconsfield, Quebec. H9W 5T6. 

MALE MUSCLE AND WRESTLING VHS 
VIDEOS. 2 Stamps to BG Enterprise PO Box 5291 
Dept. VR, Hunt Bch, CA 92615. 


SPIRITS OF THE ANCIENT MAYA: Central 
American Pyramids! Music Video. Inspiringly 
BEAUTIFUL. $60.00. VHS/BETA. Intelefilms, Box 
965R, Eugene, OR 97440/Delails. 


BEATLES EXCLUSIVE: FINAL PUBLIC PER¬ 
FORMANCE! San Francisco, 8/29/66. VHS/BETA 
Documentary. $52.45. One Last Time, Box 69R, 
Lorane, OR 97451/Details. 


ACTRESSES IN THEIR UNDERWEAR. The 1988 
Lingerie Scene Directory lists over 300 actresses and 
over 600 movies, TV shows, etc. $10.00 postpaid. 
Laken Company, PO Box 419, Zion, IL 60099-9998. 

OPERA ON VIDEO—Greatest Selection- 
Performances-Lowest Prices. Free Catalog. Lyrie 
Distribution. Box 235, Roslyn Heights. NY 11577. 
FOR RENT!!! FIGHTING FEMALE VIDEO 
TAPES. OVER 500 TITLES. FOR DETAILS SEND 
$4 TO; F.F.V.R.C., P.O. Box 1663R, S.L, N Y. 
10314 


“GLACIER,” “YOSEMITE,” “YELLOW- 
.STONE,” “BIG SUR,” more. Beautiful scenery. 
FREE Color catalog. $29.95 each. WILDERNESS 
VIDEO P.O. Box 2175A Redondo Beach. CA 90278. 
BLUE RIDGE/SMOKY MOUNTAIN VIDEO. 
Porfessionally produced and narrated. Successfully sold 
through gift shops on location. Brilliant colors. Ex¬ 
cellent picture quality. Mountain music and nature 
sounds. VHS. 40 min. $24.95. MC/Visaaccepted. Im¬ 
mediate delivery call toll free 1-800-444-2256 ZExt. 
911. Group II Productions. High Point, NC 27260. 

USED VIDEOS 


SAVE OVER 50% off retail on 30 day old used 
videotapes. Dealers’ inquiries invited. Send $1 for list. 
Vagabond, 4600 Woodduck, Salt Lake City, UT 84117. 
(801) 262-4366. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE VIDEO CENTER 
HAS BEAUTIFUL German Videos for sale or rent. For 
full catalog, call 317-547-1257 or write 7625 Pendleton 
Pike, Indianapolis, IN 46226. 


ATHLETIC WOMEN AND OTHER UNIQUE PRO¬ 
DUCTIONS. CUSTOM WORK. ALL RATINGS. In¬ 
fo: $5.00. NOVAK, 5699-109 Kanan, Agoura, CA 


“GRAND CANYON,” 2-hour spectacular helicopter 
exploration VIDEO. Breathtaking music. Critically ac¬ 
claimed. Details FREE. Beerger Productions, 3217-B, 
Arville. Las Vegas, Nevada 89102, (702) 876-2328. 


FOREIGN VIDEOS! (ALL RATINGS!) Catalog-$2 
Po merant (F), CPI462H , Montreal. Canada H3G-2N4 


FREE COPY! ’ ’Video Shopper’' collector’s monthly! 
Buy-Sell-Trade! Box 309-VR. Fraser. Ml 48026. 

BEST BUYS FOR USED VIDEO TAPES! Open/ex¬ 
pand video stores and save thousands $$$. Trade or sell 
your slow inventory for best deal available. 
AMERICAN VIDEO NETWORK. (800) 523-5193 
or in California (818) 358-7761. 


BE,ST DEALS ON BUYING AND SELLING USED 
VIDEOS. Call DISCOUNT VIDEO BROKERS (203) 
872-8507 


WE SELL USED FACTORY ORIGINAL PRE¬ 
RECORDED VIDEO TAPES, CED OR LASER 
DISCS. Better Sound Video, 2429 Bedford, Johnstown, 
PA 15904 1-814-266-9675. 


HOW TO CLEAN AND SERVICE YOUR VCR. 
Step by step video tape. 90 minutes. Specify VHS/Beta. 
$31.95. VISA/MC accepted. SALCO, 318 Mesa Verde 
Ave., Palmdale. CA 93350. 


LEARN KEYBOARDS BY VIDEO Talc Tolchin's 
3 volume series 1987 Vira Nominee *«*■* Video Review 
’’Highly recommended”. Billboard ’’Excellent instruc¬ 
tional tape”. Home Viewers $51.95 each, series 
$122.00, Forte Productions , PO Box 325V, San 
Geronimo, CA 94963 (415) 488-9446. 


Learn Spanish or English on Video. Critically acclaimed 
Conversational Courses that really gets you talking. 
SURVIVAL SPANISH or ENGLISH PLUS $73.95 
each ( + TX tax) Language Plus, 4105 Rio Bravo, El 
Paso, TX 79902, (915)544-8600. 

KATHY BLAKE’S HOW TO DANCE VIDEOS 
teach you ballroom dancing. Catalog 25C plus SASE. 
Butterfly Video, P.O. Box 184 VR, Antrim, NH 03440. 

EQUIPMENT 


High-end and hard-to-find video equipment. Low, 
low prices! AUDIO AMERICA (Virginia). Call 
1-703 745-2223. 


TOP-RATED FRONT-PROJECTION T. V. ’s, SUR¬ 
ROUND SOUND DECODERS AND LASERDISC 
PLAYERS. A.I.M. INCORPORATED, (404) 
255-2673. 


CABLE 


CABLE DESCRAMBLER LIQUIDATION. Major 
makes and models available. Industry pricing! (Exam¬ 
ple: Hamlin Combo’s, $44each...minimum lOorders). 
DEALERS ONLY! Call West Coast Electronics, (818) 
989-0890. 


CABLE TV DESCRAMBLERS AND CON¬ 
VERTERS. All brands, we ship S.O.D. $2.00 for 
catalog. Cabletronics Unlimited. P.O. Box 266, S. 
Weymouth, MA 02190 (617) 982-9865. 


CABLE TV DESCRAMBLERS AND CON¬ 
VERTERS. Brand new premium wired and wireless 
remote units. One yeap warranty. Catalog $2.00. LEE 
ELECTRONICS, 527 THIRD AVENUE, SUITE 
228VR. NEW YORK, NY 10016. Information (212) 
683-3544; Orders only 1-800-622-1101. 

CABLE TV SECRETS—The Outlaw Publication the 
Cable Companies tried to ban. HBO, Movie Channel, 

list included-$8.S. CABLe'faCTs'box^Ti LV, 
Pataskala, Ohio 43062. 


FAIR PRICING Descramblers, Conveners, Remotes 
for all types of systems; filters for beeping any chan- 
nel. 1-313-979-8356. 


AIDS? YES WE HAVE! Cable aids to help you. 
Zenith, Jerrold, Scientific Atlanta, Oak, Hamliln, much 
more. No Michigan sales. HOTronics(3l3)675-8534. 
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TRANSFERS/CONVERSIONS 


OVERSEAS VIDEO TAPE CONVERSION 
through digital process PAL/SECAM to NTSC to 
PAL, Copy as good as Original. Only $35-per tape 
(without stock) VHS/BETA OR u-matic. same day ser¬ 
vice, mass duplication. BOMBAY DIGITAL VIDEO, 
28695 RYAN ROAD WARREN, MI - 48092, (313) 
751-0411 


DIGITAL PAL/SECAM conversion. Time- 
base/geometric correction. Broadcast quality, careful 
set-up. All formats $45/hr. TK VIDEO, 12300 Cop- 
pola Drive. Potomac, MD 20854. (301) 762-2786. 
FOREIGN VIDEOCASSETTE CONVERSIONS at 
reasonable rates. PAL/SECAM (EUROPE, ASIA) to 
NTSC (USA) or Vice Versa. Digital process with time- 

R-8, S-8, 16MM Film to Video transfers. Guaranteed 
quality. IHF Productions, Inc., 3015 West 59th Street, 
Chicago, IL 60629, Tel: (312) 436-0038. 


GLOBE VIDEO SERVICES INC.-Professional 
facility announces the HOMERATE: Digital conver¬ 
sion between American (NTSC) and European 
(PAS/SECAM) television standards. One low price in¬ 
cludes cassette and mailing. 286 Fifth Avenue, NYC 
10001. (212) 695-6868. 


8mm MOVIES TO VIDEO $20.00 per 400’. IN¬ 
CLUDES Splicing, Cleaning & Reel. JHD PRODUC¬ 
TIONS, 62 South Second St., Deer Park, NY 11729. 
I-800-442-REEL. 


FOREIGN CONVERSIONS-OPTICAL, ANY 
VMS $28.00 DELIVERED, A.I.V. (216) 562-8983. 
OVERSEAS VIDEOTAPES CONVERTED TO 
AMERICAN OR VICE-VERSA THROUGH OUR 
NEW COMPUTERIZED DIGITAL PROCESSOR. 
NO CROPPING, NO FLICKERING, NO COLOR 
DROP. COPY AS GOOD AS ORIGINAL. FAST 
SERVICE. OVERSEAS VIDEO, 1618 WEST 
SCHOOL STREET, CHICAGO, IL 60657. 
1-312-525-6767 OR T OLL FR EE 1-800-782-4622. 


ALTERHATIVE READING 


What To Rent Tonight? Let 1001 Videos Help. Each 
monthly issue describes 1000-1- top videos, latest 
releases. Saves time! 12months, $9.87, Sample, $1.00. 
1001 VIDEOS, P.O. Box, 110875, Carrollton, TX 
75011 . _ 


MOVIE POSTERS 


10,000 DIFFERENT ORIGINAL MOVIE & 
MOVIE STAR POSTERS. CATALOG $2.00. 
MNEMONICS LTD. DEPT. “B" #9, 3600 21 ST 
NE., CALGARY. ALTA T2E 6V6, CANADA. 


“PLATOON” “TOP GUN” all current original 
movie posters, thousands more. Photos, scripts, 
autographs. Best selection/prices. LIGHTNING FAST 
SERVICE!! Huge illustrated catalog $2.00 (refund¬ 
able). CINEMA CITY, P.O. Box 1012-V, Muskegon, 
MI 49443 (616) 722-7760. 


MOVIE POSTERS. ALL CURRENT. 
THOUSANDS 1950s-1980s. COMPARE—BEST 
PRICES. FASTEST SERVICE. VISA/MC (904) 
373-7202. Catalog $2.00. RICK’S, Suite 3E-VR5,. 
1105 N. Main, Gainesville, Florida 32601._ 

$1.00 POSTERS, 1001 MOVIE TITLES 
(1963-1988). Catalog $2.00. S. Wallach, 32 Kern Rd., 
Don Mills, Ontario, Canada M3B ITl. 


ORIGINAL MOVIE POSTERS! STAR PHOTOS! 
TWO CATALOGS, 3000 ILLUSTRATIONS $3.00 
POSTER GALLERY, BOX 2745E3, ANN ARBOR, 
MI 48106-313-665-3151. 


DISCS 


LASER DISC NEWSLETTER—For video con¬ 
sumers. Free sample, $25/year. Suite 428,496A Hud- 
son Street, NY, NY 10014. 


LASER DISC. 10% Discount; 2 or more 15* Dis¬ 
count; Catalog $2; RMMLASER, 4310 S. Semoran 
Blvd., Suite 544, Orlando. FL 32822. 


LASER DISCS. Want to meet discriminating viewers 
at a Discount. SEM VIDEO PRODUCTS, INC. 
1-800-247-6644. 1-718-645-1663. 2147 East 17th 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, 11229. 

ALL LASER DISCS 10% DISCOUNT! One of the 
largest collections in the USA Free catalog. Call or 
write: C U LASER, 3300 Judah, San Francisco, CA 
94122. 415-564-3821. 


VIDEORAMA'S “LASER’S EDGE” NOW IN 
OUR 8TH YEAR OF THE LASER EXPERIENCE. 
We’ve got what you need. 14,000 laser discs to choose 
from. Imports, hardware, discounts. Don’t write, call. 
We’ve got them all. 1-800-634-6827. Authorized 
Pioneer & LDC of America Dealer. Catalog $2. 2474 
State St., Burnham. IL 60633. 


CED MOVIES, PLAYERS. Free List. Videodisc. 
P.O. Box 3461. Bristol. TN 37621. 


TV GUIDES 1951-1988. CATALOG $1.50. TV 
AND MOVIE MAGAZINES, PHOTOS, PAPER¬ 
BACKS, CATALOG $ 1.50. HOWARD ROGOFSKY, 
BOX 107-VR. GLEN OAKS, NY 11004. 


ASIAN WOMEN, Sunshine International 
Correspondence-Dept. ZN, Box 260, North 
Hollywood, CA 91603. (818) 769-1717. 

LEARN SPECIAL EFFECTS. Add new dimensions 

for^nfoimSn. MARS^pSctTon^ 3'72l'westnedg'? 
Suite 162, Kalamazoo. Ml, 49008. 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS, all continents, want cor¬ 
respondence, friendship, marriage. Sample photos free! 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/G, Berlin II, W. 


SCANDINAVIA, USA, THE WORLD; Unattched 

res^ndence^'scrNNA. Box4-V5^ PitSd.'NY 
14534. _ _ 


LASER DISC RENTAL: HOME DELIVERY! 
. L A. METRO AREA.. .1-800-426-6154. 


“LASER DISCS-Lowest Prices-9008 Garland Road, 
Dallas, Texas 75218.’’ 


VID BIZ 


NEW IDEA? Call the Innovation Center in 
Washington, DC for free information. In US or Canada 
1-800-628-2828. 


INVENTORS! Can you patent and profit from your 
idea? Call AMERICAN INVENTORS CORPORA¬ 
TION for free information. Over a decade of service. 
1-800-338-5656. In Massachusetts or Canada call (413) 
568-3753. 


VIDEO-OPEN YOUR STORE-SAVE $$$ Used 
and new movies 800-447-3399; 215-638-4222. 


VIDEO -h REAL ESTATE = $$$ Real estate 

package $^14.50—Guaranteed. VIDEO REAL 
ESTATE IS OUR BUSINESS, VIDEO ESTATE, 
P.O. BOX2209, DEPARTMENT VR5, LEESBURG, 
FL 32749 1-800-345-8535. 


CLEAN VCR’S YOURSELF! Make $$$$$ doing it 
for others. Details $1.00. VCR Express, 3530 Fairview, 
Lake Station, IN 46405. 


VIDEO VENDOR MACHINE—$3,000/unused 
(714) 361-1609/837-1552 Scott. 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR VIDEO CAMERA! 
Complete guidebook shows how. Free details. Con- 
trolTrack, Box 647, Hays, KS 67601. 


ACCESSORIES 


DON’T LOSE YOUR REMOTE CONTROLS! 
Hold up to four controls with our remote control cad¬ 
die. $9.95 plus $2.00 shipping. ACCESSORIES 
CATALOG $2.00, TJ ELECTRONICS, P.O. Box 
44073. Milwaukee. W1 53214. 


MAKE ANY TV OR VCR “CABLE READY”! 
Tune in non-scrambled cable channels with UHF tuner. 
$19.95 plus $2.00 shipping. ACCESSORIES 
CATALOG, $2.00. T J ELECTRONICS, BOX 
44073, MILWAUKEE. WI, 53214. 


MAILERS AND REPLACEMENT SLIPC ASES for 
cassettes. PAUL KURTZ, P.O. BOX 10054, 
DETROIT. MI. 48210. 


VCR LIBRARY CASE—40C, Dust Cover—$1.75, 
Headcleaner-$2.50. Re-sell Only. Minimum Order 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL, ENGLISH SPEAKING FILIINAS 
want men of all ages as Life-partners. VIDEO 
AVAILABLE. Call 303-379-3228 Anytime. Write 
PAL, 28 BLANCA, CO 81123-0084. 


FREE AMATEUR INFORMATION! Confidential 
Video Communications, P.O. Box 5859, Providence, 
R.L 02903-5859. 


ACCESSORIES 



VIPEOCASSETTES 


GOLD STRIPE VIDEO 
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over 2,000 discs to choose from! 

Call or write today for a free sales catalog, or 
visit any of our 9 Southern California locations. 
We ship anywhere. No compact audio discs 
or tapes. C.O.D., MasterCard, VISA. Phone 
Ken Crane’s 1-800-624-3078. In California 
1-800-626-1768 or (213) 973-7373 
4900 West 147th St., Hawthorne, CA 90250 


CtOPIOIMEET?' 


Video Dynamics Inc. 


CABLE 



JERROLD-SM... $100.00 
TRI-MOOE... 
OAK-M3S-BW/VS $102.00 


OAK-N12W/VS. 

SC iEMTIFIC ATLANTA 
ZENITH SSAVI.. $185.00 
MANY MORE....CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE FAST INFORMATION 

THE BEST BUYS & WARRAhfTIES 
FOR DECODERS & CONVERTERS 
START WITH A FREE CATALOG FROM 
M.D. ELECTRONICS 
875 So. 72nd 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 68114 

ORDERS & CATALOGS CALL TOLL FREE: 

1-800-624-1150 



CABLE TV DESCRAMBLERS 


JERROLD (”450 ’ DRZIN, DRZID, 
DRZ), SB-3, HAMLIN, OAK N-12, 
M-35-B, MAGNAVOX, SCIENTIFIC 
ATLANTA, ZENITH, AND MORE. 

(QUANTITY DISCOUNTS) 60 DAY WARRANTY. 

C.O.D. or M/C Visa orders accepted for ship¬ 
ment within 24 hours. Send SASE for free catalog 
(60 cents postage) 8am - 5pm CST Mon.-Fri. 

FOR INFO: 312-658-5320 
MIDWEST ELECTRONICS INC. 

5143 W . DIVERSEY CHICAGO, IL 60639 

■ No Illinois orders accepted |!^E| 


BLANK TAPES 



TAPE STABILIZERS 


Rental Tape Stabilizer 

• Elifninotes loss/floshinq of color, rolh 
reak^/jrttefing while ploying co| 




■ic, lottery (included) powered. 

" Sole $39.9 

Order only-1-800-541-0900 
A. WOODSON VIDEO 
PO Box 5545, Cory, NC 27511 


stabilize tnacrovision 

CopyGuard 


f 


$4995 


(plus $4 

I 

’ VSA-50endsrenta 
flashing, jioer, colorshift, & 
blackout 30 day money 
back guarantee. 


BevKw 
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THANKS, BUT YOU CAN HOLD OFF 
ON THAT RESUME 

I would like to bring your special attention to an important video 
. That is your Video Review’s 200 Best Movies on 
Video. The comments of these so-called top critics is of no interest 
at all to any intelligent person. I do not know of one person that pays 
any attention to them. Their judgments are not only often 
wrong, but foolish as well. 

In the event that you are interested in which sampling sector 
I belong to, 1 have a B.S.C. in physics. I suggest that you offer reports 
on the facts of the plot of the movie and the characterizations, direc¬ 
tors, writers, cost of production, cost for special effects, actors, time 
and location of filming, along with any other tidbits of factual 
information. 

DO AS I SAY, NOT AS I DO 

[We] would love Back to the Future, E. T ., Teen Wolf, A Christmas 
Story, but they were tainted with sex and language. Also take out 
le of that ear-splitting rock crap. 

...LATER THAT SAME LETTER 

Our children are suffering from all the sex, violence and bad 


Special Deliveries: 
The Letters We Didn't Print 


language. Example—A friend of mine said her little boy came into 
the room and said an ugly word. She spanked the child, and the child 
turned and said, “I’ll kill the fool that spanks me.” 

Mr. T was banned from the home, in cartoon and on TheA-Team. 

THOSE WHO CAN’T SPELL, TEACH 

To your list of faces we would rather not watch in ’87. As if 
we had a choice please add sleezbags Oliver North and John Poin¬ 
dexter to the list. 

My students are geting the North Poindexter Syndrom, They would 
like to answer my questions but they are not going 

LOST IN 
TRANSLATION: 
MISSISSIPPI 

I like too, have this one. 

Bill me—Puss in Boots. 

THAT’S ALL WELL AND 
GOOD, BUT WHERE’S 
YOUR ‘FREEZE- 
FRAME’ IDEA? 

I have a video and am interested 
better quality videos. 

Send info and a free T-shirt. 

FUNNY, WE THOUGHT 
BERT CONVY WAS KING 
VAMPIRES (AKA CENSOR¬ 
SHIP) is taking over! VAM¬ 
PIRES are draining blood from 
many otherwise enjoyable pro¬ 
grams. In today’s Television, the 
VAMPIRE IS KING! His Horri¬ 
ble Legacy: 

1. Cop Shows without shooting or lessons learned. 

2. Doctor Shows without operations or dying. 

3. Westerns without Cowboys. 

...LATER THAT SAME LETTER 

This reminds me of the story of the boy standing still while some¬ 
one smashed him in the face, over and over again, and what the boy 
finally said: “OK, I think I’ve had enough now.” 

LOST IN TRANSLATION: THE TWILIGHT ZONE 

Ever since I saw the movie. The Last Picture Show, with my 
brother-in-law’s half brother, in Houston, Texas, during mid-’43-’45. 
I’ve been trying to find out if they had ever made it into a VHS 
videocassette movie too! 

UH-HUH 

In the movie Somewhere in Time, Christopher Reeve is handed 
a pocket watch by an elderly woman. Later, he goes back in time 
and presents this same watch to the woman in her youth. 

This watch is never purchased, made, stolen or lost. By writing 
this paradox, the creator of the script has broken a few extra laws 
of nature. The writer does not understand that the watch only exists 
in between the two time events mentioned, not before and not after. 
If this were the case, matter could be both created and destroyed. □ 
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HOPE 

__ AND 

Glory 


A ir raids. Bombings. A nation 
at war. 

Even then, Bill knew it was the 
best time he'd ever have. 

Acclaimed director John Boorman 
("The Emerald Forest," "Excalibur") 
brings us his most critically admired 
film yet; mankind's greatest conflict, 
as seen through the eyes of 6 seven 
year old. 

Sarah Miles ("The Sailor Who Fell 
from Grace with the Sea") stars as 
Bill's ever-tolerant mother, who does 
her best while dad's at war. But 
when your street's in rubble, the 
schools ablaze and the Luftwaffe 
is parachuting into your backyard, 
one tends to be a lot more lenient. 

The L.A. Film Critics awarded it 
Best Picture, Best Director and 
Best Screenplay. And its hugely suc¬ 
cessful theatrical release shows the 
audience agreed. 

Hope ana Glory. 

The epic saga of a world at war. 
And a boy at play. 


Available on videocassette May 25, 1988. 
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MoENkcfewB® 


Teac introduces a machine designed for f?eof^k more interested in music 
than in black boxes. The Teac AD-4 CD/Cassette Deck Combo. On the left side we've 
installed our latest programmable compact disc player. On the right we've included one of our 
top of the line auto-reverse cassette decks with Dolby B and C noise reduction.' To further simplify 
things, we made them both work via a wireless remote control ^4 l6-selection program lets you pick the 
selections you like on a compact disc and rearrange them in any order you prefer on your cassette, 
you can even listen to a disc while you're taping from an outside source. 

The Teac AD-4. All you ever wanted in a compact disc player, 
all you ever wanted in a cassette deck, all in one place. 

TEAC 

Made In ]afan By Fanatics. 
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